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| We ha en favored with a pamphlet copy of the following letter on Marti. It is 
from t pen of Eex-Govenor J. Hl. HamMoxp iddressed to HaMILTon Ratrorn, 
Esu., Corresponding Secretary of the Agricultaral So lety of Jeflersou County, Geo., 
and has latccy been published at their request. [eis highly interesting and tuo valua- 
ble to be lust; we [hereiore transfer a part wto our pres nt Number, and shall con- 
clude it inour next. Weeall on planters | farmers to read it withuattention, for 
there 1s 1 to be learned fro t.—I] ] 


ON MARL. 
Silver Bluff, S. C., January 5th, 1546. 

Dear Sir :—I embrace the earliest op portunity my other engage- 
ments have allowed me, of fulfilling my promise to comply with the 
request of vour Society, to give them such information as | possess 
in regard to marl. |] am hap py to learn that an interest in this mat- 
ter has been excited in your County, and if in what { am about to 
say, | shall fail to meet all the inquiries which might be made, it 
will afford me great pleasure to communicate more tully on particu. 
lar points, at any time hereafter. 

Aware of the strong prejudice existing to generally among far- 
mers against every thing zew in farming, it may not be amiss for 
me to begin my saying, that however new to us marling may have 
been a few years ago, it isin point of fact one of the very oldest 
agricultural operations of which we. have any authentic record. 
Pliny, who wrote during the first century of ourera, mentions marl 
as hi aving been long in use among the Greeks and also in Gaul and 
Brittain. He describes pretty accurately the appearance of all, or 
nearly all, the kinds of marl now known. He even specifies the 
peculiar effects of each on soils, and states the length of time these 
effects were supposed to last, which was from 10 to 80 years, accor- 
diing to the quality of the mar! and the land marled. Varro, who 
wrote a century before Pliny, mentions having seen fields in Gaul 
covered with a ‘* white fossil clay,” and also describes several varie- 
ties of marl as in common use. 

Although these writers, because ignorant of the discoveries of 
modern science, made great blunders in attempting to account for 
the extraordinary influence exerted by this earth on vegetation, 
and to discriminate between its varieties, still it is unquestionable 
that the “ /eucarzillon”’ of the Greeks, the toe cra creta”’ of Varro, 
and the “‘ marga’”’ of Pliny, were no other than the same kinds of 
marl we find here, and which at this day so many enterprising far- 
mers, both in Europe and America, are | 


ee ae > vat: aia 
actively and extensively 
, ° } . > +9 . — 
engaged in spreading over their fields and which have been con- 
> a ot 4 -On 
tinuously used for that purpose more or less from the remotest ages. 
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Marling, then, is certainly no novelty—no untried experiment, that 
can for a moment be classed among moderu humbugs. 

There is no question, however, that the want of chemical know- 
ledge has in time past led to great errors in its application and con- 
sequent failures—often to serious injury from its use. When the 
element in marl which gives it its chief virtue, and also its certain 
and its probable chemical action on the soil and its growth, were 
all unknown, every new application of it was to some extent an 
experiment which might or might not succeed. It is a great proof 
of its universal value, ‘that so many succeeded as to maintain its re- 
putation and consequent use. Mr. Ruffin of Virginia, was the first 
in this country to explain on scientific principles the true nature of 
marl, its mode of action, and the proper manner of applying it, and 
to carry his theory through the ordeal of successful experiment. 
He is the founder of the Marling system among us, for which he 
will be long and deservedly ranked among public benefactors. His 
‘Essay on Calcareous Manures” contains every thing that it is im- 
portant to know about marl and marling. Throughout my opera- 
tions, it has been my guide, and it is still, 1 believe, far in advance of 
anything that has yet been published in any country, on the subject. 
If | thought every member of your Society would procure a copy of 
that Essay, and peruse it carefully, | might close my letter here, by 
earnestly recommending them todo so. Itis with the hope of in- 
ducing some of them to do it, as well as to testify my respect for 
them, by responding to their inquiry, that | proceed. 

Marl, as correctly defined by Mr. Ruffin, and now known in this 
country, is calcareous earth: that is, earth containing lime. The 
lime found in it is united for the most part with carbonic acid, and 
is therefore called carbonate of lime. It sometimes contains lime in 
other combinations, as sulphate and phosphate of lime. Azote, 
has been found in marl also, and magnesia is not uncommon. 
Besides these, it contains sand and clay in various proportions, and 
occasionally a green sand highly prized as a manure on account of 
its being rich in potash. All of these constituents are valuable to 
the farmer. But it is the quantity of carbonate of lime in it which 
gives its character to marl, and by which it is estimated when itis 
called rich or poor. 

Nothing is more deceptive in appearance, and the most experien- 
ced are liable to great mistakes, ifthey attempt to estimate its value 
by the eye, and without employing the proper chemical test. There 
is a rock found in abundance in your county, and which is of great 
value for other purposes, that has deceived many. It seems to be 
a mass of shells ; but the fact is, they are only effigies, or casts from 
which every particle of lime has been long since washed away, and 
sand deposited in its place. There is also a fine, soapy earth, 
usually of a pale ash color, though sometimes darker, that many 
have regarded as very rich marl. This is what was formerly, and 
by foreign writers is still, denominated clay marl. It seldom con- 
tains much lime, and is generally wholly destitute of it even when 
found in marl beds. This soapy feeling is a very uncertain indication 
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of lime. Where it is observéd in marl, it is usually owing to some- 
thing else, chiefly to magnesia or alumina. A marl is found whiter 
and harder than the earth to which I refer, but of the same lamellated 
structure and a somewhat soapy touch, that is exceedingly rich in 
lime,—that at Shell Bluff containing 90 odd per cent. of the carbonate. 
It yields readily to the knife, crumbles when exposed to a severe 
freeze, and is altogether the most valuable marl we have. Unfortu- 
nately, it is not met with in large quantities in our formation. In our 
marl beds immense quantities of large shells are generally found, In- 
experienced marlers have been known to spread these on their land. 
But they are of little or no value, unless burned or crushed. They 
were deposited where they are found before the human race inhabited 
the earth, and being for the most part sound yet, will yield little or 
no lime to the soil in our day. Even the masses of much smaller, 
conglomerated shells, though very richin lime, are not among the 
most valuable marls, unless broken up and pulverized to a consider- 
able extent. There is a marl abounding with us, which to the 
naked eye seems to be mere sand, that is much more valuable, 


though it does not contain two-thirds of the quantity of carbonate of 


lime : it mixes at once with the soil and exerts its full influence in a 
comparatively short period. The most valuable marl, practically 
speaking, that is found in any quantity at Shell Bluff—and will be 
found in your marl-beds, for the formation is the same—is composed 
of very fine shells, scarcely discernable, which are loosely cemented 
together and readily fall apart. It is of different colors; mostly 
white, sometimes purplish, yellow, or light brown. The most 
abundant marl found in our formation is hard and compact, of a grey 
color, containing 50 to 60 per cent. of lime, and crumbles on expo- 
sure to the seasons and in handling. 

But, as I have said, the value of marl cannot be estimated by its 
appearance. Between earth which contains 75 per cent. of carb. 
of lime, and that containing 20 per cent., or even none at all, the most 
experienced are far oftener than otherwise unable to distinguish 
without using the proper tests. These are so readily tu be pro- 
cured, and in fact the analysis of marl, so far as to ascertain the 
quantity of carbonate of lime, is so very simple an operation, that 
the marler should leave nothing to conjecture on this important 
point. Earth containing any notable proportion of carbonate of 
lime, will effervesce if thrown into vinegar or almost any acid, But 
the best test is muriatic acid: a single drop of it will produce im- 
mediate effervescence whenever there is carbonate of lime. To 
discover the precise quantity of carbonate of lime in any marl, it is 
only necessary to have this acid, a pair of common apothecaries’ 
scales with weights, and a wide mouthed vial. Dry the marl tho- 
roughly on a shovel, over the fire, and pound it ina mortar, toa 
fine powder. Fillthe vial about one-third with the muriatic acid 
diluted with two parts of water to one of acid, and balance it exact- 
ly in the scales, with weights of any kind. Then add, very slowly, 
100 grains of the powder previously weighed, taking care not ta 
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make it effervesce so rapidly as to throw any of it out of the vial. 
When the effervescence has completely ceased, blow gently into the 
mouth of the vial, with a common bellows, to expel any of the car- 
bonic acid gas which may have remained in it in consequence of its 
being heavier than the atmospheric air. Weights to the amount of 
100 grains must now be put in the opposite seale to balance the 100 
grains of powdered marl put into the vial. It will be found that in 
consequence of the escape of carbonic acid ina gaseous form, the 
scale with the vial will rise: put weights into it then until the scales 
are once more exactly balanced—the number of grains put in the 
scale with the vial will of course indicate the weight of the carbonic 
acid that has escaped. Now carbonate of lime contains in 100 parts 
very nearly 56 parts of lime and 44 of carbonic acid. If then 44 
grains have escaped in your analysis, the specimen is pure carbonate 
of lime. If only 22 grains have escaped, then it contains but 50 
per cent. of carbonate of lime. And so in proportion to any quanti- 
ty of cartonic acid which may have been expelled. In practice, it 
will be found most convenient to use 50 grains of the powdered 
marl. A very few trials will enable the most inexperienced farmer 
to ascertain in half an hour with sufficient precision, the value of his 
marl. That value depending mainly, as stated, on the quantity of 
carbonate lime which it contains. 

The value of lime for agricultural purposes, is not only established 
by the experience of all ages, and so far as we know, ot all countries, 
but must be obvious, when it is known that chemical analysis has 
detected it as a constituent of every vegetable that grows on the 
surface of the earth. It is also the chief element of the bones of 
every animal—even of those that feed on grass only. It is therefore 
not only beneficial, but indispensable to the growth of all kind of 
vegetation. The All-Bountiful Creator has diffused it over the 
whole globe, as extensively as almost any known substance. But 
like all His gifts, it has been, for wise and good purposes, no doubt, 
unequally distributed. That itis placed, in some form and to some 
extent, within the reach of all plants, is certain, since they all con- 
tain it. Anda late scientific writer on Agricultural Chemistry in 
our country, has attempted to prove that all—even the poorest soils, 
possess an ample supply of it to furnish heavy crops of vegetation 
for countless years to come. If this were true, it would be worse 
than useless to expend labor in spreading it over our lands; millions 
of farmers besides myself have acted very foolishly, and you would 
do well to think no more of marling. But this is plainly not the case. 
There are a great many svils in which the chemical tests now known, 
have failed to find a trace of it. Such isthe fact with regard, I 
believe, to all the land | cultivate. Such, 1 will venture to say, it is 
with regard to most, if not all of the Jands in your county ; though 
{ am aware you have had pretended analyses made, which exhibited 
large proportions of lime. The reasoning of the writer alluded to, 
is this: All soils are formed by the disintegration and crumbling 
ofrocks. Most rocks contain lime, especially those which disinteg- 
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rate most readily and form soils. He calculates the amount of lime 
in the quantum of rock necessary to create a soil of a certain depth, 
and thence infers that there is so much lime in the land. There is 
no doubt that the rocks from which your soil and mine were formed, 
contained lime to the amount estimated. But it is equally certain 
that these rocks, in their transition from one state to another, were 
aubjected for an indefinite period to the action of water. I am 
speaking particularly of our immediate section of country. The 
ocean once undoubtedly covered it as high up as the Falls of our 
rivers, and the belt of sand hills which runs through the middle 
districts of South-Carolina and Georgia, and held it as permanent 
domain. During this period, our marl beds were deposited—possi- 
bly also our present surface of earth. But whether that be so or not, 
and whether the surface we now cultivate belong to the Eocene 
formation, as these marl deposits are supposed to do, or to the Post 
Pliocene, or, as is most probable, to the Diluvial, it is evident, from 
the irregular inter-stratification of different kinds of earth, and the 
rounded pebbles on and in it, to a considerable depth, which could 
have been rounded only by the action of water, that the whole of it, 
like the sand and clay now constantly brought down our streams, 
has been at some remote period, “ drifted” from a higher region, 
and deposited by water here. The lime in the rocks being soluble 
under circumstances which must have attended the “ drift,” was 
retained and carried away in the currents. Our marl beds were 
probably deposited at a much earlier geological era, and have no 
connection with the soil on our present surface, but were upheaved 
or denuded in some of those great convulsions to which our globe 
has heen every where subjected. That our lands are for the most 
part destitue of lime is certain. That it has been taken from them 
in this way, is more than probable. ‘The masses of silicified shells 
to which I have already alluded, and which are so abundant in your 
county, prove that the lime may be entirely carried off by water. 

But if there is no lime in the soil, from what source do the grow- 
ing plants derive this indispensable constituent may be well asked ? 
It has been often asked. Nature has not revealed, and science has 
as yet failed to discover an answer satisfactory to all. Whether, 
as is conjectured by some, the unknown vital action of the plant is 
sufficiently powerful and comprehensive to create the requisite mo- 
dicuin—or whether it can, as others suppose, by some galvanic 
agency, extract it from sources where its existence has not yet 
been detected by chemical re-agents, is yet a mystery. But this 
much experience has established and science demonstrated, that 
where lime cannot be found in fair proportions in a soil, the health 
and vigor of the plants growing on it can always be materially im- 
proved by a judicious application of it. And to this conclusion 
common sense, without experience or science, would lead every 
one who was aware that it is invariably an element in all vegetable 
matter. , 
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The precise rationale of the action of lime on the soil, and the 
manner in which it benefits vegetation, has never been fully and 
minutely explained, Nature still holds many of the secrets of her 
laboratory undisclosed. Many, and many of the most important 
details of her wonderful processes of composition and decomposition 
and of the vast play of her chemical affinities, yet await the perse- 
vering investigation and penetrating thought of man, I will endea- 
vor to lay before you, succinctly, what is known or rationally conjec- 
tured in regard to the operations and effects of lime, so far as may be 
material to the present purpose. 

It is applied to land, either directly or mixed, in compost heaps, 
and carried out in manure. But for the additional labor the latter 
would always be the best method. Where it is used in large quan- 
tities, it is much cheaper to spread it at once upon the land, and 
apply manure, &c. afierwards, as circumstances may dictate or 
permit. It is sometimes put on land in the state in which it comes 
from the kiln, that is as quick or caustic lime. Sometimes it is first 
slacked in water, when it becomes a hydrate of lime. Most com- 
monly it is slaked by mere exposure to the atmosphere, when it 
assumes the form ot carbonate or mild lime, that is lime combined 
with carbonic acid, which it extracts from the air in the proportions 
I have already stated. It is in this form that it is found most abun- 
dantly in nature. Sulphate and phosphate of lime are also found, 
but quick lime never. ‘The lime in shells, marble, limestone, marl, 
&c., is usually all of it the carbonate. Its action, however, in the 
long run, is always the same, whether applied in the mild or caustic 
state, being dependent on its intrinsic properties as lime. When 
caustic, it at first rapidly decomposes whatever of vegetable fibre or 
animal matter it comes in contact with. But its caustic quality is 
soon exhausted, or rather it soon becomes changed itself by the 
action of the substances it meets with, and thus loses its causticity. 
On lands containing a great excess of vegetable matter, such as 
peat and rich bog, and where rapid decomposition is desirable, 
quick lime is the best furm of application, if equally cheap, as it 
saves time, and renders the soil productive much sooner than the 
carbonate will do it. 

Although lime is found most commonly combined with carbonic 
acid, the fact is owing more to the abundance of that acid which 
exists in the atmosphere, in water, and is continually arising from 
vegetable decay, than because it has any affinity for carbonic over 
other acids. On the contrary, it will yield it up and combine in 
preference with almost any other. Not only the strong mineral, but 
most vegetable acids, even vinegar, as I have before mentioned, 
will drive it off. The effervescence which takes place when carbon- 
ate of lime is thrown into them, is caused by the carbonic acid 
escaping in the form of gas. From this great affinity of lime for all 
acids results one of its primary and most important effects in soils. 
Acids are antiseptic and arrest ‘spontaneous decay. Lime combines 
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with them wherever it finds them free from other combinations, and 
neutralizes their injurious effect. Hence, on lands that we call 
sour—-aud on many that are really sour without our knowledge of 
the fact—all land covered with broom sedge for example—it is of 
inestimable value. lt destroys the sourness, and thereby promotes 
the decay of whatever matter may have been lucked up by acids, 
which is calculated to nourish useful vegetation. *rom this quality 
of lime, itis denominated an alkaline earth—alkali being the reverse 
and antagonist af acid. Whenever an alkali and acid meet, they 
neutralize one another in certain proportions, and form what is 
called a salt. For instance, our common salt is muriatic acid, and 
the alkali soda. So carbonate of lime is in fact itself a salt. 

These salts, and especially those of which lime is a component 
part, are of the highest value in agriculture. Some of them are 
soluble in water, and these are the most valuable. It is in fact only 
when they are thus dissolved that they afford any direct nourishment 
to growing plants which can imbibe nothing by their roots but 
watery solutions, and are fed altogether in this way from the ground. 
But the salts which are readily soluble in water are soon exhausted, 
Every shower dissolves them, and whatever surplus is left after the 
plants have absurbed the solution to the extent of their capacity, is 
liable to escape by evaporation, or to be carried by the water into 
the earth below the reach of vegetation, or to run off with it into the 
streams. Salts then that are not immediately soluble in water, if 
they can be made soluble gradually, are in the long run the most 
useful to the farmer. Of this class are most, if not all, of the salts 
formed by lime. Carbonate of lime is indeed wholly insoluble in 
pure water, and if lime remained furever in that state it would be 
of little value in the soil other than its mechanical influence on the 
texture of it. But if carbonic acid be added in excess—that is 
more of it than 44 parts in 100 which are required to make the car- 
bonate, this salt becomes soluble. This excess is in point of fact 
constantly furnished in small quantities by the air, by rain water, 
and by the decay of vegetable substances in the ground, and hence, 
one advantage from keeping lime near the surface. The lime thus 
dissulved enters into the plant and feeds it. In this way, and this 
way only, is it adirect manure. All its other influences are indirect, 
on which account it is most generally regarded as a stimulant rather 
than a manure. I am speaking, of course, of carbonate of lime as 
it exists in our marls, and not of the sulphate or phosphate of lime. 

Its indirect action however, is as important as itis varied. I have 
already said it promotes decay by neutralizing acids. But while 
lime from its neutralizing power promotes decay, by arresting the 
influence of acids and giving efficiency to the legitimate agents 
which accomplish it, it is a watchful guardian over their action, re- 
tarding their wasteful haste, and sometimes wholly preveuiing 
further progress for atime, It exnels, for instance, from decompo- 
sing substances, ammonia, which is the most active and rapid con- 
ductor of putrifying contagion, driving it into the air to descend in 
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future showers, or if they are at hand, into other substances less 
advanced in the stages of decay. 

The ultimate result of the vegetable decomposition thus judicious- 
ly forwarded by lime, is a substance to which various names have 
been applied by chemists, such ‘as, “ humus,” “ gene,” “ ulmin,” 
&c., which, so far as agriculture is concerned,—their treatment and 
influence on the growth of vegetation, are one and the same thing; 
meaning, substantially, that residuum of decomposition which is 
familiarly known to us as “ vegetable mould,” without a sufficiency 
of which in our soils, we are all aware that compensating crops 
cannot be made. In the progress of decay the most soluble portions 
of this mould are exhausted and assume new forms, and what at 
last remains apparently tixed in the soil is the undissolved sediment. 
This is said to be wholly insoluble in water, but when ploughed up 
and frequently exposed tothe action of the air, it becomes so, 
sparingly. Yet without aid from some other source, than the atmos- 
phere, water will not furnish it to plants in sufficient quantities for 
their vigorous growth. Now the alkalies and alkaline earths (lime 
being the most important of this last class) act directly on this inso- 
luble substance. Their presence—and it is a singular but well 
known principle in chemistry, that mere presence is a powcr called 
catalytic—inducts it to absorb oxygen from the atmosphere, ard to 
produce what is called humic acid, With this acid the alkalies im- 
mediately combine and form salts, called humates, which are soluble 
in water, and afford nourishment to plants. Thus when lime is 
properly applied to land, it brings into fruitful action the hitherto 
inert vegetable mould. 

But it mnst be obvious that if no additional vegetable matter is 
given to the soil, the effect of lime will be to exhaust it utterly, ina 
shorter time than might otherwise be done by cropping. Hence the 
saying, that liming land enriches the father but impoverishes the 
son. It must not be forgotten, however, that the lime has enriched 
the father, by giving abundantly to his crops food that would other- 
wise have remained dead in his soil, or been eliminated by c ‘her 
agents, through a series of years, in feeble proportions, to scant, and 
therefore profitless crops: while, if it impoverishes the son, it is 
because a wretched husbandry has taken all from the land, and 
given nothing in return, ‘The exhausting effect of lime is mitigated, 
however, by another highly important intermediate condition of the 
process. As the mould disappears, the proportion of lime to mould 
of course increases, and the lime becomes excessive. When this is 
the case, the humate, which before was soluble, becomes wholly 
insoluble in water. ‘The process of decomposition then ceases for a 
time. And such is the case very soon, wherever lime or marl, in 
very large doses, is put on land possessing but little vegetable matter. 
It is called “ murl burnt,” among the marlers—many instances of 
which | can point out on my plantation. in course of cultivation, 
however, the lime being constantly exposed to the atmosphere, 
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absorbs carbonic acid, which combining with a portion of it, converts 
it into carbonate of lime again, and thus freeing the humate, or a 
part of it, of the excess of lime, renders it soluble once more. But 
this is a very slow process, and unless there are Immense quantities 
of vegetable mould which have been thus locked up by an extraor- 
dinary and injudicious application of lime, and probably even then, 
the proper plan is to remedy the evil at once, by a heavy coating of 
vegetable matter brought fresh from the woods. When this cannot 
be effected, we should give the land a long and absolute rest, allow- 
ing every particle of vegetation it produces to rot upon it, and if it 
cau be conveniently done to plough it in. The best of all methods, 
however, to restore the land, and not always the most expensive, 
would be to add a sufficiency of compost manure. Besides the 
amount of decayed vegetation which such manure would supply, 
the alkalies potash and soda are always generated in compost heaps. 
These act directly on the insoluble humate of lime, decompose it by 
their greater affinity for the humic acid, and form new salts which 
are quite soluble. 

Instead of objecting to this action of lime in locking up the food 
of plants, and its constant tendency to do so when that food is not 
made abundant by good husbandry, we should rather regard it as 
one of its most valuable properties. © The vegetableemould was dead 
in the soil. It could not be carried away, but it was of little value 
as it stood. The lime by its presence persuades it to decompose 
in sufficient quantities to nourish a luxurious growth of plants. So 
soon as the mould begins to become scarce, the lime confines it in 
its embraces and preserves it from the wasteful influence of heat 
and mosture. Yet to the industrious farmer whose constant fur- 
rows give access to the atmosphere it yields up, what a prudent eco- 
nomy would dictate under existing circumstances, to promote the 
growth of vegetation. If that vegetation is permitted to remain 
and decompose upon the land, “vegetable mould,” in time, becomes 
abundant again, and the lime prepares it to furnish ample food for 
heavy crops once more. If all the produce is taken off, the lime, 
more provident than the farmer, and more generous too, still pre- 
serves what remains in the soil, for the exclusive use of the crop, 
and doles it out until all is gone. 

The influence of lime upon the mineral substances of the earth is 
scarcely less powerful and important to the farmer, than on the 
vegetable. The chief mineral constituents of the soil are, as you 
know, sand and clay. They are usually resolved by agricultural 
chemists into what they call silica and alumina, which are silicon 
and aluminum, their ultimate principles, with a little oxygen absorb- 
ed fromthe atmosphere. Of these two silica is much the most 
abundant as well prehaps as most valuable. After what we call 
clay has been deprived of its sand by washing, in which state it is 
usually denominated pure or agricultural clay, it still holds in chem- 
ical combination from 50 to 60 per cent. of silica. The purest pipe 
VOL, VI.—No. 5. 
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clay we find, is half silica; and the stiffest red lands of your county 
probably contain at Jeast 70 per cent. of it, and not more than 15 
per cent. of alumina. Lime and alumina have a strong affinity, and 
from their combination and subsequent decomposition results the 
important and well established fact, that the stiffest clay lands are 
rendered light and mellow by liming. The rationale of this process 
has never been satisfactorily explained. The effect is asually refer- 
red to the mere mechanical cperation of the lime. But this cannot 
be so, since an hundred, or at most a few hundreds of bushels per 
acre of one earth, could not materially alter the texture of another, 
to any depth. It is probable that the crumbling of the clay, after 
liming, will be found to be owing to the condensation by severe cold 
of the carbonic acid supplied by the lime, and its extraordinary 
power of expansion under the influence of returning heat, since this 
disinteration of stiff lands has never been observed until a winter has 
elapsed after the application of lime or marl. Alumina will not 
combine with carbonic acid ; and it may be that clay lands are open- 
ed partly by the incessant changes occasioned by the affinity of 
lime for both. Being insoluble in water, alumina furnishes of itself 
little or no aliment to the growing plant, though it has other indirect 
influences fully in proportion to its conspicuous position as a consti- 
tuent of soils. 

Silica, on the contrary, enters largely into the formation of the 
plant. It has, as 1 have mentioned, acid properties, and combines 
with the alkalies and alkaline earths and metals, forming salts of the 
greatest value in numerous points of view, which are called silicates, 
It is the silicate of potash, sometimes replaced by that of soda, and 
to some extent by that of lime, which forms the outer coating of 
straw, stems, stalks, &c., giving both strength and protection to the 
plant. These silicates are insoluble in water, so much so that they 
constitute the chief ingredient of rocks. But that universal and in- 
exhaustible agent, the carbonic acid of the atmosphere, acting on 
the alkaline bases of the silicates, decomposes them: hence the 
gradual breaking down of rocks under atmospheric influence. The 
presence of lime is also known to influence the decomposition of 
the silicates of potash and soda, and at the moment of decomposition, 
both the silica and alkali are soluble. Thus, lime aids materially 
in supplying these essential elements to plants. Whether it does 
so by its alkaline properties, or by concentrating carbonic acid, or 
merely.by its catalytic power, has not been settled. The silicate 
of lime itself, when rendered soluble by the decomposing influence 
of carbonic acid, sometimes, as I have stated, becomes, in their 
absence, a substitute for the silicates of potash and soda. It is this 
combination also, that renders light sandy lands more consistent, 
which is one of the most important effects of lime on such lands— 
particularly on the light uplands so extensively planted on this side 
of the Savannah, and in your county. The fact is unquestionable, 
It is usually referred, as is the opening of stiff lands,.to the mechan. 
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ical influence of the lime, but the cause assigned here, as in that case, 
is not adequate to the effect. 

The red and brown lands in your county are colored, as they are 
every where else, by iron. You have no doubt observed that, after 
continued cultivation, some of the best of them cease to become 
productive without much apparent loss of vegetable mould, and are 
not rapidly restored either by rest or manure. Among other causes, 
this is owing, to a considerable extent, to the excessive oxidation of 
the iron in consequence of its exposure, from ploughing, tu the 
atmosphere, whence it extracts oxygen, a process you see constant- 
ly exemplified by the rusting of old iron, It becomes what is 
called a peroxide of iron, which is very injurious to vegetation. 
Lime neutralizes all acids, and if put upon these lands in proper 
quantities, it will neutralize a portion of the acid in the iron, and 
convert the peroxide into a protoxide of iron, which, if not actually 
beneficial, is at least harmless to plants. You have too, in some of 
your soils, the sulphuret of iron, so often taken for gold ore. This, 
on exposure to air, absorbs oxygen, which produces sulphuric acid, 
and then form the sulphate of iron or copperas, which is poisonous 
to plants. If lime is put on the land it will arrest the accession of 
the sulphuric acid, thus formed, to the iron, and prevent the forma- 
tion of copperas. But what is more, combining with the sulphuric 
acid itself, it forms sulphate of lime, commonly called plaster of 
paris, one of the most highly prized of all mineral manures, and an 
element in all, or nearly all plants. Lime has also the power of 
forming plaster in the same way when it comes in contact with 
sulphate of silicon, which is supposed to exist in all soils. It com- 
bines also with sulphuric acid, arising from vegetable decomposition 
or any other source, and produces this valuable salt. 

The sulphate of lime, called also gypsum, as well as_ plaster of 
paris, must exist to some extent in all soils, as it is found in almost 
all plants. But, like the carbonate of lime, it is seldom to be detect- 
ed by chemical tests. It may also be eliminated from unknown 
combinations by the vital action of the growing plant. But in the 
way | have meutioned, it will undoubtedly be formed in greater 
abundance in all soils, by the application of lime. Sulphuric acid 
itself if often used as a manure, but experience has fully established 
the fact, that it is of little value except on calcareous svils ; and what 
is more remarkable, that sulphate of lime will also act with far 
greater effect on limed lands. I tried some of it myself the past 
year on marled land. I rolled the cotton seed in it, previously to 
planting them, and thus applied it at the rate of only one peck of 
the plaster per acre. I am satisfied that the product, on the few 
acres to which it was applied, was one-third greater than on similar 
adjoining land, marled also, but not plastered. I anticipate, there- 
fore, the greatest benefit from the use of plaster after marl, I should 
remark, haweyer, that it has not been found invariably beneficial 
even on limed lands, In England, and on our cost, south of Long 
Island, little adyantage has been derived from it, Two probable 
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causes have been assigned for this: the influence of sea air, which 
has not been satisfactori!y explained, and the probability that the 
lands in the regions mentiuned have derived a sufficiency of gypsum 
already from the sulphuret of iron, or other sources. Very little is 
required for plants: one peck per acre applied to the moistened 
seed will probably have as much eflect, for one year at least, as any 
other quantity. In the last dry season it had, on my land, double 
the effect of a bushel sown broadcast, Five to ten bushels are some- 
times applied. 

Phosphate of lime is even more esteemed for a manure than the 
sulphate. It is sometimes called the “earth of bones,” as bones 
contain over 50 per cent, of this salt. Being less abundant than 
sulphate of lime, it is much more costly. Bones are transported 
across the Atlantic to England, to be used as manure. Several 
hundred vessels are now engaged solely in transporting bones from 
various parts of the word to England. This phosphate is also an 
essential constituent ot plants, though rarely to be detected in soils. 
But phosphoric acid, like sulphuric, arises from vegetable decompo- 
sition, from phospburet of silicon, and perhaps other sources. If 
lime be present in the soil to fix it, not only is the vital action of 
the plant relieved from producing it, but much is probably saved 
that would otherwise be lost. The ash of cotton seed contains con- 
siderably more of this acid than bones do, and hence the immense 
value of this seed asa manure. But its effects are proverbially tran- 
sient. With lime in the soil sufficiently abundant to fix the phos- 
phoric acid, cotton seed would be a manure almost as permanent 
as bones. But to detail all the operations of lime in the soil, in 
assisting to prepare food for plants out of the vegetable and mineral 
substances—which compose it—would require me to write a much 
longer letter than you would read with patience. I have touched 
on the most prominent only. The general consequences, however, 
which follow, and which are regarded as arising peculiarly from its 
applications to land, require to be glanced at. 

By opening stiff land, it renders it more permeable to the air, and 
more subject to atmospheric influence, while its surplus water more 
readily escapes. (uick-lime, when saturated, holds more water 
than common clay, such as yours, but yields it more readily to heat, 
and is therefore of great use in drying damp lands and rendering 
them warmer. But it does not give up its water so promptly as 
sand, and therefore renders that more retentive of moisture. In 
fact, marl containing 50 per cent. of carbonate of lime, and the resi- 
due chiefly fine sand, will absorb more water than the common 
clay of your lands, ane retain it as long. During the extreme 
drought last year, at one time, the plough turned up dry dirt in a 
field of mine marled that year at 100 bushels per acre, and not yet 
sufficiently mixed in the soil, while several days later, without inter- 
vening rain in a soil equally sandy and having less vegetable matter, 
but marled four years ago with 200 bushels per acre, earth quite 
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moist was turned up atthe same depth. You will readily perceive 
and appreciate the value of marlin this respect. 

By rapidly neutralizing the noxious, and vivifying the good pro- 
perties of the subsoil brought up in breaking land, lime enables the 
farmer to deepen his soil more speedily and without risk. Mr, 
Ruffin’s experience confirming the theory, is decisive on this point; 
mine, so far as it goes, is to the same effect. Lime undoubtedly 
hastens the maturity of crops. Writers abroad state that it advances 
them a fortnight. Before seeing these statements, my observation 
of my own crops had led me to the same conclusion. Two weeks 
gained to the cotton plant is equivalent to a degree of latitude—a 
very material gain to us. 

It is also stated on good authority, that lime in land improves the 
quality of every cultivated crop—and that it has the effect of increa- 
sing the fruit in proportion to the weed. It is well known, that 
while the straw, stalks, &c. of plants, contain more of the carbon- 
ates, the seeds contain more of the phosphates. If the application 
of carbonate of lime increases the fruit more than it does the stalk, 
its indirect influence in producing phosphates is greater and more 
important than has been generally supposed, and its value is enhan- 
ced in acorresponding degree. It is said also to extirpate many 
noxious weeds. However this may be, I can testify that it gives 
great luxuriance to the growth of all the grasses with which our 
crops are infested. This, to the mere corn and cotton planter, may 
be no recommendation of it. I will state, however, that in a field 
planted in cotton in 1844, and rested last year, which usually pro- 
duces a heavy crop of hogweed, when turned out, there came up, 
although it had not been ploughed at all, an uncommonly fine growth 
of crow-fuot; which I can only account for from its having been 
marled. The part longest marled had the best crow-foot. 

Lime is thought in England to prevent smut in wheat—-to des- 
troy many injurious insects—to preserve sheep pastured on land 
after its use from rot and foot-rot—and it is every where regarded as 
improving the healthfulness of drained lands. In short, it is now 
generally agreed, not only by scientific men, but by the best and 
most experienced farmers in every part of the world where it has 
been properly tested, that “ lime is the basis of all good huskandry,” 
—in which opinion I fully and cordially concur. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





LIME. 


Lime has been used in agriculture many hundred years, and on 
every variety of soil, and always with beneficial effects, when judi- 
ciously applied. In England, recently, large tracts of country, 
which had been rented with difficulty at five shillings per acre, have 
been rendered worth thirty or forty shillings per acre, by the appli- 
cation of lime alone. | : 
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From the London Gardener’s Chronicle. 


DO THE RACES OF PLANTS WEAR OUT? 


BY PROF. LINDLEY. 


(Continued from page 144.) 

All who understand the nature of plants, and the manner in which 
they grow, and have witnessed that incessant renewal of their vital- 
ity with which Providence has so wonderfully endowed them, would 
hesitate to adopt Mr, Knight’s views except in the presence of facts 
capable of no other possible interpretation. No physiologist can 
separate the nature of what gardeners call varieties (of course mules 
are not here included,) from that of a wild race. In their intrinsic 
qualities they are the same. It can make no difference in the nature 
of a plant whether it is sown by a gardener or by winds, birds, 
animals, or other agents. The oak which springs up in a forrest is 
not in the smallest physiological particular different from that which 
rises from the bed of a nurseryman. ‘The cabbages which load the 
wagons ofa market gardener, are in their essence the same as 
those which sprout forth from the sea-beaten cliffs of the ocean, 
They may be greener, or redder, more succulent and larger; but 
they are physiologically thesame. We therefore must dismiss from 
our argument the word variety, which only leads to a confusion of 
ideas. Now, with perennial plants, whether woody or herbaceous, 
whether forming a trunk or a mere permanent root, have never yet 
been shown by any trustworthy evidence to be subject to decrepié 
tude, arising from old age. On the contrary, every new annual 
growth is an absolute renewal of their vitality, in the absence of 
disturbing causes. Hence the enormous age at which trees arrive. 
A thousand years is still youth to a forrest tree which no accident 
has injured ; and there is no intelligible reason why they should not 
grow to eternity. It is very true that plants do in reality perish 
commonly without attaining any such longevity; and that constitu. 
tional feebleness is notoriously one of the accompaniments of advan- 
cing age. But this arises from: external, not intrinsic, causes. The 
soil which surrounds them is exhausted, their roots wander into 
uncongenial land, water in unnatural excess is introduced, the food 
they require is withheld, violence rends them, men mutilate them, 
severe cold disorganizes them, and these and other causes produce 
disease, which may end in death. But this is very different from 
dying of mere old age; and for practical purposes, it is most material 
to draw the distinction. 

lfno evidence exist to show that wild plants suffer from mere 
old age, we cannot admit sucha property to be incident to those 
which are cultivated. It would indeed be a waste of space to dwell 
further upon this part of the argument. 

What are called facts, the real value of which we shall presently 
discuss, have been adduced to prove that if plants do not die of old 
age in a wild state, yet that they incontestably do wear out when 
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artificially multiplied by division, In opposition to this it is suffi- 
cient to quote the White Beurre Pears of France, which French 
writers assure us have been thus propagated from time immemorial, 
and which exhibit no trace of debility; or the Jerusalem artichoke, 
already named ; or the cultivated ‘ines, of which the very varieties 
known to the Romans, have been transmitted by perpetual division, 
‘but without deterioration or decrepitude, to our own day. 
NO. If, 

Although we regard the notion that races of plants wear out, as 
utterly baseless and visionary, we are by no means opposed to cer- 
tain conclusions at which writers adopting that erroneous hypothesis, 
have arrived. We admit that their statements are in many instan- 
ces correct. We have nothing to offer in the way of objection to 
their experiments: it is only against their false reasoning that we 
are obliged to protest. 

Mr. Knight found that diseased apple trees produced diseased 
descendants, and that the evil of the parents went onwards to their 
children from generation to generation; and therefure he concluded 
that the apple trees were dying of old age. 

A writer of elaborate articles inthe Morning Herald, Mr. Townly, 
infers, because the gooseberry growers of Lancashire, find the weight 
of their fruit diminishes, “ after the varieties have been cultivated 
some time,” that, therefore, these varieties are dying of old age— 
and he has expended no inconsiderable quantity of learning in at- 
tempting to fit this speculation to the potato. So impressed, indeed, 
is he with a conviction of its truth, that he recommends people to 
be sent to Peru, or wherever else the potato grows wild, in order to 
get seeds and tubers of vigorous wild plants. And all this is imitated 
by a shoal of persons who catch up the idea, and forthwith write 
letters to newspapers, or men in office, or rush into pamphlets, with 
all the complacency which invariably attends an ignorance oi facts, 
or even of sound principles. 

It is very singular that not one of all those writers who have of 
Jate been fatiguing the public eye, should have perceived that the 
very few facts on which they rely, are susceptible of a much more 
simple interpretation than that given by Mr. Knight and caught up 
by themselves. It is marvelous that they should have imagined that 
the common sense, (to say nothing of the science,) of the intelligent 
cultivators of the present day, should except for truth such an extra- 
ordinary exhibition of false reasoning. One would think that all 
death or disease was exclusively the consequence of old age. 

It has beeu well known from all antiquity that if vigorous children 
spring from vigorous parents, so also is a diseased and debilitated 
progeny the sure issue of parents weak in body and mind. 

The obvious interpretation of the apple tree and gooseberry bush 
cases, which have so perplexed the minds of the little patriots of our 
day, is this : a tree is allowed, from some cause or other, to become 
unhealthy; a part cut from it aud put upon another tree, carries its 
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disease with it ; when again divided, the disease is again propagated; 
and this will go on so long as the unhealthy plants remain exposed 
to the circumstances which originally caused their bad health, But, 
change those circumstances—keep off the cause of the evil, and the 
evil will gradually disappear, as has actually happened in the instan- 
ces mentioned in our last, which are a conclusive answer to the 
whole wearing out hypothesis. 

These were the just views of Mr. Garden, of Glenae, to which we 
alluded. ‘“ We may fora time,” says this gentlemen, “ raise species 
of diseased plants, and employ these as the seed (sets) of the next 
crop. Nothing can be more manifest than that the offspring of 
diseased parents will participate in their disease, and even be inca- 
pable of cure, or of becoming the seed of a healthful crop on any 
soil. * * It is evident that diseased plants may be more easily 
cultivated on a healthful and fresh soil than on one which is diseased 
and runout. * * Butthe abundance and healthfulness of the crop 
are two very different things, It is well ascertained that seed pota- 
toes (sets) taken from fields where potatoes have been seldom cul- 
tivated, are less liable to fail than those raised on fields which have 
produced many potato crops. The latter forced in diseased or ex- 
hausted fields, are unfit fur seeds (sets) in any situation.” 

Nothing can be more true. The health of the potato crop is not 
with any certainty to be increased by raising new varieties from 
seeds. The result of that operation may be better or worse, accord- 
ing tu the health or constitutional peculiarity of the individual from 
which the seeds were gathered, or according to the way in which 
those mysterious influences which cause constitutional difference 
operate while the young seedling is passing through the processes 
of organization. We all know that some seedlings are tall, others 
dwarf, some early, others late, some robust, others delicate, some 
extraordinary rich in starch, others deficient in that product ; and we 
can never tell beforehand, with any certainty, what peculiarities a 
given seedling will possess. The idea, therefore, of renovating the 
potato crops of Europe by raising them from seed, is a dream. 
What is really wanted, and what must be better attended to, is the 
renovation of the crop by a skilful cultivation of the potatoes we 
already have. 

What we, then, would advise potato growers to do, is not to 
indulge in a vain hope that seed!ing potatoes will be any better than 
what they now have; but to adopt the practice of raising potatoes 
for sets upon a different principle from those for the table. To treat 
the latter as they now do, but to grow the furmer in poor, light land, 
where there shall be no excessively rapid growth, and no great pro- 
duce, but yielding small, eompact potatoes, thoroughly organized, 
thoroughly ripened, and therefore thoroughly healthy—will be a 
guarantee of all the freedom from disease, which in the nature of 
things is to be expected, and a far more rational means renovating 
the potato crop than running to Peru for seed not half so good as 
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From the New England Farmer. 
WOODLANDS. 


Mr. Tucker :—There are two objects which actuate in the remo- 
val of timber from the forest. The first of these is to clear lands 
hitherto unimproved, and render them fit for cultivation, while the 
second is to furnish fuel for the necessary purposes of heat, and 
timber for the various uses which the circumstances of life require. 
Where the former object is to be attained, it is desirable to perform 
the operation of cutting over at a season when the roots and stumps 
will be least likely to throw up new shoots, and also when decay 
will be the most rapid and effectual, while in the latter case a con- 
trary effect is sought for, and a time should be improved when re- 
production will be likely most effetually to ensue. Nature, as if 
ever mindful of the convenience as well as the wants of man, has 
kindly provided for both desideratums, and it is only for us to consult 
her wise arrangements in order to avail ourselves of the facilities 
she offers in order to effect our own purpose. And as if more fully 
to aid in our designs ,in regard to both, she has arranged her plans 
so as to bring the time for our action at a season when other labors 
do not present their most pressing demands. 

The economy of vegetable physiology in a subject which may well 
invite the study of the cultivator of the soil. It is one with which 
most cultivators of the present day are somewhat familiar, so that 
any remarks on that point if our limits would permit, would, perhaps, 
be wholly out of place. It is a fact well known ¢@o all that there are 
seasons of the year when the flow of sap or blood of plants flows 
most freely, and the slightest wound upon a shrub or tree will cause 
it to flow abundantly. Then we have only to carry the cause further 
and we see a much greater effect. Cut offa tree near the ground 
at these seasons, and this bleeding will be manifest at every pore 
until a fatal exhaustion takes place, and death, and its consequent 
attendant, decay, ensues. These reasons, as every body knows, are 
spring, while the freezing and thawing of the ground continues, 
and in autumn, while similar agencies are going forward. These 
are ungestionably the best time for destroying timber lands, and 
causing root and stump to pass quickly away. All who are ac- 
quainted with the growth of chesnut timber, must know ful! well its 
astonishing powers at reproduction by throwing up suckers. We 

once, in our ignorance, had the presumptive folly to cut several 
trees of this timber, in the freezing and thawing month of March, 
but no monument of this folly now remains. From about twenty 
bleeding stumps produced by the operation, not a single sprout ever 
sprung up to gladden our eyes with the cheering assurance that 
“there is hope of a tree though it be cut down,” and but a very 
few years went by before every vestage of these decaying stumps 
was gone. The sad experiment, be it known, was performed in 
VOL. VI.—No. 5, 23 
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woodland where no cattle, or sheep, or any such things were per- 
mitted to graze, consequently the failure was owing wholly and 
entirely to the chopping at an injudicious and fatal time. But the 
evil did not stop here. The quality of the timber was depreciated 
by the operation ; it was neither so fine in consistency, nor so dura- 
ble as neighboring trees cut at more appropriate seasons. 

Ye who value your timber and your timber lands, we say to you, 
one and all, keep your axes out of them so long as the Ides of 
March hold influence. ‘‘ Woodman,” if you value your timber 
land, “spare that tree,” at all times and in all seasons when trees 
bleed from the slightest incision of the axe, or from any other 
little accident which may produce a wound from which the sap will 
flow. 

We have now given what we consider the very worst time for 
cutting timber, with regard to the preservation of the wood lot, and 
have very honestly exposed an act of our own folly in proof of it. 
With equal frankness, we offer our experince with regard to the 
very best time for this operation, and this part of the story is soon 
told. December and January are decidedly the best months for 
this part of the farmer's service, and it may, in most seasons be con- 
tinued until the middle. of February. Beyond this time, your depo- 
nent would not go, and he would rather keep four or five weeks 
back of it, shuddering, as near as possible, to the winter solstice. It 
is a fact that all may witness, if they will not take our word for it, 
that the stumps where trees are taken off in winter will bleed more 
or less in spring, and further, that the longer they have been cut the 
less the flow of sap will be, a fact owing to the circumstance that 
the longer the pores or amputated sap vessels have been exposed to 
the atmosphere, and perhaps partly from the influence of frost, the 
more inactive they become, and in consequence the less facility they 
offer for the escape of sap. Now it is this bleeding that we would 
stop, and turn all the resources of the roots into a new channel, 
nourishing a new sets of shoots. 

But again to our experiment. We have cut chesnut trees in 
December, that gave shoots of a dozen feet the next season, while 
other reproductive trees gave growth according to the character of 
their species in the same ratio. 

Next to the dead of winter, June, the sweet month of smiling 
skies and more smiling flowers, offers perhaps, the best time for 
cutting timber. The forests are then again taking a temporary 
rest, and the functions of life are comparatively relaxed and inactive. 
The influence of heat too, for though heat is the reverse of cold, its 
effects are in some @espects similar, undoubtedly contributes to 
make the month favorable. 

But here we would say again, keep near the summer solstice, for 
the nearer the better. We have cut timber in June and had sprouts 
start handsomely that season, and in the dry season of 1845, we 
noticed such a fact particularly. There is one important consider- 
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ation to be attended to when timber is cut in this month. It should 
be divested of its bark as soon as possible so as to give a full expo- 
sure of the newly formed cambium to the influence of the sun and 
the atmosphere. When this is done, the cambium or sap-wood 
acquires a firmness which will enable it to last, even if exposed to 
the weather, for years. Indeed, in point of firmness, it will not fail 
much if any behind the heart-wood of the same tree. We know of 
no purpose for which timber can be applied by the farmer, for which 
we can offer any objection to its being cut in this month, if it sea- 
sons with the dark of. There is one consideration in our mind, 
which gives winter a preference fur chopping. That is, that it is a 
season when the farmer is more released from other labors, and 
hence, in our climate, it is a season which seems admirably set 
apart for the operation, But chop when you will for timber, strip 
the bark as soon as possible, if you would arrest the progress of 
decay. 

Another consideration to be attended to to facilitate reproduction, 
is to cut close to the ground, and economy in timber also indicates 
the same thing. Yours truly, 


Wm. bacon. 
Mount Osceola, Jan. 10, 1846. 


From the Prairie Farmer. 


IN WHAT DOES AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT CONSIST ? 


It is customary when men have been long sleepy and inattentive 
to their duty or interests, on being partially awaked, to make 
considerable noise and splutter ; and their efforts are often ill-direct- 
ed; because, like newly awaked people, they do not clearly see 
what is to be done; and some of them are often in such a hurry that 
they cannot take time to do it. 

Similar to this was the case a few years since, when a part of 
the American public first began to discover that their agriculture 
was not precisely what it should be, and such is, to some degree, the 
case since, wherever this idea makes progress. 

Hence, in the earlier part of the movement, many mistakes, as 
was all natural enough, were made. One of them, which was 
rather more practical than theoretical—was that improvement was 
to be made by riding some particular hobby. Under this idea a 
good many seemed to suppose that Berkshire hogs were the im- 
provement sought in agriculture, and that the growing of them 
would be all that was necessary to be accomplished. Others placed 
itin short horn cattle—others looked only at multicaulis—others 
at Rohan potatoes, and various others at various other things; and 
supposed that while men were talking of i improvement, they were 
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only talking of Berkshires or short horns, or Rohans, or some such 
matter. 

As a natural result of this notion, when Rohans proved false, and 
multicaulis was fuund not be silk, and men saw that neither Berk- 
shires or short horns make them rich in a moment, they lost all faith 
in the whole thing. Ina similar way, when some, having supposed 
that agricultural societies were agricultural improvement, saw some 
particular society go to pieces, they imagined the whole thing dead 
and done for. The stereotyped answer of all these men to any 
further talk or question on the subject is, an allusion to some one of 
these exploded, real or fancied, hobbies. 

Now the great mistake of these persons is, that they fancy agri- 
cultural improvement to be something which it is not. And it 
would be well for them to take notice, that it is neither identified 
with any breed of swine, or of cattlke—or any particular sort of 
sheep; or with agricultural societies, or with any new sorts of seeds, 
or with agricultural papers. These may wholly or partially explode, 
and the main thing remains untouched. Some of these things are 
branches in which improvement may be prosecuted ; and others are 
among the means by which it is carried on; but there is a wide dif- 
ference between a means and an end, though mankind are always 
confounding the two, and mistaking the one for the other; and, asa 
great truth always lies next tosome great lie, it requires care and 
discrimination to avoid mistaking the latter for the former. 

The evils connected with the mistakes alluded to, are, that men 
supposing agricultural improvement to be identified with some of 
those things spoken of, take hold of them at first perhaps with great 
zeal, but as they see them afterwards explode, their faith in the 
cause is shaken, if they do not come to regard the whole matter with 
disgust. 

Let it be kept clearly in mind, then, that our cause does not con- 
sist, nor is it identified with, any one or two things, or dozen things ; 
but that it contemplates better modes of cultivating the earth—inclu- 
ding all those branches which belong to it; and the cultivation of 
the farmer’s mind, when that mind is brought to bear upon agricul- 
ture. Of course the nature and means of improving soils—of select- 
ing and adopting crops to the climate and soil—of economy in 
raising stock, in providing buildings, and in household management, 
together with an intelligent understanding of all these things are 
included in it, with others which cannot well be enumerated. Any 
body can see by a moment’s attention that this is a great and impor- 
tant work, and will stand out just as important and ennobling, 
though there should be fifty thousand multicaulis and Rohan potato 
earthquakes, all ending in sulphurous, inodorous smoke. 

We beg, therefore, all new beginners, especially, to beware of 
the mistake pointed out; and not to be too sanguine of any new 
seed, or new breeds of animals, or any other new thing, which they 
imperfectly understand or are not in circumstances to meddle with, 
but to try cautiously all such things without being too sanguine 
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of success, or supposing if they do fail in the trial, that they have 
made fools of themselves. | 

Those also who have seen many new things fail, or have had 
their fingers bitten in the operation, need not lose heart. Amid 
the thousand mistakes which men make, there sprout forth vigorous 
successes; about the roots of which the mistakes decay; and for 
which they form the aliment, as manures do for the freeh and strong 
growing grain. 





From the American Quarterly Jour. of Agricult. and Science. 
SALT—A FERTILIZER, 


BY C. N- BEMENT. 


The value of salt for agricultural purposes, has long been known, 
both in Europe and in this country, and why it has not been more 
generally used is beyond my comprehension. More than one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, Sir Hugh Platt, an eminent writer of that 
day, speaks very decidedly of the benefits which might be derived 
from the practice of sprinkling salt upon land, and calls it the 
“ sweetest and cheapest and the most philosophical of all others.”— 
He relates the case of a man, who in passing over acreek on the 
sea-shore, suffered his sack of seed corn to fall into the water, and 
that it lay there until it was low tide, when, being unable to pur- 
chase more seed, he sowed that which had been in the salt water, 
and when the harvest time arrived he reaped a crop far superior to 
any in the neighborhood. The writer adds, however, that it was 
supposed the corn would not fructify in that manner unless it actu- 
ally fell into the water by chance; and, therefore, neither this man 
nor any of his neighbors ever ventured to make any further use of 
salt water. The same curious writer tells also of a man who sowed 
a bushel of salt, long since, upon a small plat of barren ground, and 
that to that day (the time he was writing,) it remained more fresh 
and green than any of the ground round about it. 

Dr. Brownrig, who wrote more than a century ago, in speaking 
of salt says, “ it is dispersed over all nature; it is treasured up in 
the bowels of the earth ; it impregnates the ocean ; it descends in 
rains ; it fertilizes the svil; it arises in vegetables; and from them 
conveyed into animals.” 

In the neighborhood of the salt works,in Great Britain, the value 
of salt as a manure is well known and acknowledged ; “that when 
wheat and barley has followed turnips, on land which had been 
salted, the ensuing crop has invariably escaped mildew, although 
that disease had affected all the grain upon the lands adjacent, on 
which salt had not been used.” 

It has been asserted that salt is the mother of all manures, as 
every kind of manure is higher or lower in value according to the 
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salt it produces; aud every kind of manure is portioned out to the 
land according to the quantity of salt or nitre it is thought to con- 
tain. 

“ Nothing in nature,” said Hallingshead, “ is so powerful as salt 
to meliorate strong and stiff soils, and also to give moisture to dry 
ground; it is also a certain destruction to weeds and insects.. Be- 
sides its efficacy on corn and fallow ground, its excellent qualities, 
in giving luxuriance and salubrity to grass lands, are peculiarly 
worthy the attention of the grazing and breeding of cattle.” 

“ Soils,” says an old writer, “ which are subject to the grub, and 
must be fertilized by commoua dung, which is a proper nest for the 
mother beetle to deposit its eggs, must be well impregnated with 
the brine of dissolved salt, after the dung is first cut up.” 

The efficacy of salt in destroying noxious weeds, grubs, and 
insects, is well known, in all parts, but a dose sufficient to kill weeds, 
would also destroy the cultivated crops; therefore, great attention 
and caution should be taken 1n not applying too much when intended 
to fertilize the soil. 

As to the quantity of salt which it would be advisable to use per 
acre, for,the respective crops and upon the different kinds of land, 
will be best learned by instituting a set of experiments upon every 
distinct species of grain and roots, Cold, wet land requiring more, 
and loose, light land, though it be poor, requiring less. Four bush- 
els to the acre, harrowed in after plowing, has been found a sufficient 
quantity on most soils, for corn and potatoes, but the best way of all 
others for ascertaining this point, would be for every one to depend 
upon the results of his own experiments. 

To ascertain the exact quantity of salt which may be necessary 
for the different kinds of land, and to appreciate the benefits which 
result from its employment in all the various modes of culture 
adopted in this country, will require several long series of experi- 
ments; we would, therefore, suggest to the executive committee 
of our State Agricultural Society, that they offer rewards to such 
persons as shall give them an account of the best experiments with 
this mineral substance, in the different branches of farming and 
general agriculture, 

The safest way for a farmer to adopt, is to use his salt sparingly 
at first, and in all cases to leave a small portion of the same land 
without salt, so that the real effects produced by the salt may be, 
by comparison, in every instance, self-evident and palpable. 

That salt is an excellent manure, experience, the most satisfactory 
of all evidences, clearly proves. 

It is stated in an English publication, that “a farmer in the 
county of Sussex, some years since, had a field, one part of which 
was very wet and rushy, and, that grass produced upon it was of so 
sour and unpleasant a kind that the cattle would not graze upon it; 
he tried several methods to improve it, but to little purpose ; at last 
having heard of the benefits of salt as a manure, he determined to 
try that; for which purpose he procured a quantity of rock salt, 
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which in a random way, without any regard to the precise quantity, 
he threw upon the rushy ground, fencing it off from the other part 
of the field, the effect of which was a total disappearance of every 
kind of vegetation, In a short time, however, it produced the 
largest quantity of mushrooms ever seen upon an equal space of 
ground in the country. These, in the spring following, were suc- 
ceeded by the most plentiful and luxuriant crop of grass, far ex- 
ceeding the other part of the field in richness of its verdure and 
the quickness of its growth; the cattle were remarkably fond of it, 
and though the salt was laid on it twenty years before, this part is 
still superior to the rest of the theld.” 

An interesting detail, from the Rev’d. E, Cartwright, will be 
found in the 4th. Vol, of Communications to the Board of Agricul- 
ture (Iingland,) which is conclusive as to the application of salt as 
a manure for potatoes. It appears from this communication, that 
the experiment could not have been tried on a soil better adapted 
to give impartial results. Of ten different manures which were 
resorted to, most of them of known and acknowledged efficacy, one 
only excepted, salt was superior to them all. Its eflects, when 
combined with soot, were extraordinary, yielding in a row two hun- 
dred and forty potatoes, whilst one hundred and fifty only were pro- 
duced from the row manured with lime. It was observable also, 
where salt was applied, whether by itself or in combination, the 
roots were free from that scrubbiness which often infects potatoes, 
and from which none of the other beds (and there were in the field 
near forty more than made part of the experiments,) were altogeth- 
erexempt. So much for foreign experiments ; now let us see what 
has beeu done in this country. . 

I’rom the information which I have been enabled to collect, Iam 
inclined to believe that salt, when sparingly applied, is valuable as a 
fertilizer, and useful in destroying the grub and wire-worm, which 
often injure, and sometimes even destroy whole crops; and it has 
been found by experiments the past season, that the scab, or disease 
which has proved so disastrous to the potato crop in all sections of 
the country, has never been found upon Jand that had a proper 
dressing of salt. 

Judge Hamilton, of Schoharie, informed the writer that he had 
found great benefit from using salt on his potato ground last spring, 
After ploughing, he caused four bushels of salt to be sown, broad- 
cast, on the furrow, upon one acre of the field and harrowed in,— 
Potatoes were then planted. Part of the field was not salted. A)- 
though the season was remarkably dry, the salted acre was observed 
to maintain a green, vigorous appearance, while the other pat of 
the field looked sickly and stunted. On lifting them in the fall, 
those potatoes where salt had been applied were of good size, 
smooth skin, sound, and of good quality, and yielded a fair crop, 
while those on the unsalted part of the field, although the soil was 
full equal to that of the salted portion, the yield was considerable 
less, potatoes small, and much eaten by worms. 
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His neighbor had a field of potatoes on the opposite side of the 
road, soil similar to his own, who planted them the usual way, and 
the consequence was, his crop was small, inferior in quality, and 
most of them rotted soon after digging—they were diseased. 

Dr. Bogart, who has charge of the Sailor’s Snug Harbor, on Sta- 
ten Island, informed the writer that he applied four bushels of 
packing salt to one acre of his potato ground, last spring, and 
thinks he derived great benefit from it. ‘Though the crop was not 
a large one, the potatoes on the salted portion were of much great- 
er size, skin smooth, and free from disease. The vines were more 
vigorous, remained green while those on land of the same quality 
adjoining, which was not salted, shriveled and dried prematurely ; 
the tubers small and watery; produce less. 

E. M. Stone, in a late number of the N. E. Farmer, says: “ Last 
spring I tried an experiment on potatoes. I planted in my garden 
fifty or sixty hills, placing the sets directly on the manure. To about 
one-half of the hills I applied a table spoonful of salt, after slightly 
covering the seed to prevent immediate contact. I| then finished 
covering. The hills so treated, yielded potatoes entirely free from 
blemish, and of excellent quality. The produce of the residue was 
badly affected by rust (or scab) and worms, and was hardly worth 
harvesting.” 

Professor Morren also directs attention to the importance of salt 
as a means of repelling the disease. He recommends the tubers to 
be placed in a steep composed of 54 lbs. of lime, 7 Ibs. salt, and 25 
gallons water. 

Mr. J. E. Teschemacher, speaking of the potato disease, in the 
N. E. Farmer, says: —* I think that salt, lime, and several chemicals 
will destroy the disease. I'prefer salt, because wen mixed in the 
soil, it may get into the juices, and circulate through the whole plant. 
Lime, or lime-water, would do the same, to a certain extent, but it 
is far less soluble than salt.” 

The following very interesting detailed experiment with salt, 
was communicated in the 9th Vol. and 5th No. of the Cultivator, 
by J. C. Mather, a very intelligent and spirited farmer of Scaghti- 
coke. He says :—‘ In the spring of 1838, we broke up six acres 
of sward land that had been mowed a number of years, intending 
to plant it to corn, but observed, when plowing, that the ground was 
infested with worms, (the yellow cut, or wire-worms, and black 
grubs;) as we had mostly lost our corn, crop the year previous, by 
having the first planting almost entirely destroyed by the corn 
worm, (above described,) we expected a like calamity would follow 
the present year, unless some preventive could be used to destroy 
the worms. And having frequently and unsuccessfully used all 
the recommended remedies to destroy the corn worms, we were 
induced, at the suggestion of an English laborer, to try salt. After 
the ground was thoroughly harrowed, five bushels of salt per acre 
was sowed broadcast, leaving a strip of near half an acre on each 
side of the field, to satisfactorily test the experiment, The whole 
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was then planted to corn and potatoes. The corn on the part where 
no salt was sown was mostly eaten up by the worms, and was re- 
ploughed and planted to potatoes. The potatoes on the whole lot 
were a good crop, but decidedly better where the salt was applied. 
I regret that we did not ascertain by measurement the actual result, 
There was a very perceptible difference in the appearance of the 
vines during the whole summer. On the part where the salt was 
sown, they grew larger and were of a darker green color, and con- 
tinued green longer in the fall than the others.” 

‘In the spring of 1839, we spread on a good coat of manure, 
and planted it all to corn, except about half an acre of the salted 
land, which was planted to Rehan potatoes. The Rohans were the 
best crop of potatoes I ever saw. Seed planted, 24 bushels, pro- 
duced over 300 bushels, The largest potatoes weighed 43 Ibs. 
The corn was a heavy crop, but was not measured. The summer 
was very dry and hot ; but the corn on the salted land did tot ap- 
pear to suffer at all from the drouth, while the other was considera- 
bly injured. The salted land appeared always moist, and the growth 
of every thing upon it was very rapid. We found great dithiculty 
in keeping the weeds down. After three successful hoeings, we 
were obliged in August to give it a haud weeding. Spring of 1840, 
intended to have stocked the land down for meadow ; but thinking 
it too rich for oats, planted potatoes without manure, Crop good. 
The effects of the salt still very apparent. Adjudged to be one 
third more potatoes where the laud was salted.” 

** Spring of 1841, sowed a part of the lot to oats, the remainder 
to potatoes and onions, without manure, The onions were a great 
crop. The summer was very dry, but they did not suffer, while 
other crops in this neighborhood, on similar soils, were nearly de- 
stroyed by the drouth. The oats were a heavy crop, and much 
lodged on the salted part. The clover grew well, and produced a 
fine crop of fall feed. This ,] cannot account for, except by sup- 
posixg thatthe salt kept the land moist, or attracted muisture from 
the atmosphere, as 1 know of no other piece of land in the town that 
was well seeded last year; it was almost an entire failure; and the 
most of the land stocked down last spring has been or will be plough- 
ed up in the spring to be seeded. 

‘* We sowed salt the same spring ona part of our meadows. The 
grass was evidently improved, the result satisfactory, and we shall 
continue to use it on our iueadows.” 

At a farmers’ conference meeting, held at Marcellus, Onondaga 
county, in November last, Mr. Brown, President of the County 
Agvicultural Socicty, said, “he had used salt as a manure with 
great benefit. He sows it broadcast upon wheat and grass at the 
rate of three to five bushels to the acre. On grass he would sow it 
iu the fail—for wheat he would sow it just before the wheat is 
sown. He found that three bushels of salt to the acre on his wheat 
fieid, occasioned an increase of seventeen bushels of wheat to the 
VOL. VIL—Nu. 6. 24 
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acre over that which had no salt. The soil was a strong loam with 
a stiff subsoil.” 

Cuthbert W. Johnson, a distinguished agricultural writer, strong- 
ly recommends salt as a manure, at the rate of from ten to twenty 
bushels to the acre, to be sown some two or three weeks before the 
seed is put into the ground. He says the benefits are as follows: 
Ist. When used in small quantities it promotes putrefaction. 2d, 
By destroying grubs and weeds. 3d. As a constituent on direct 
food. 4th. Asa stimulant to the absorbent vessels. 5th. By pre- 
venting injury from sudden transitions of temperature. 6th. By 
keeping the soil moist.” 

It would seem from all the facts I have been able to collect, that 
salt corrupts vegetable substances when mixed in small quantities, 
but preserves them when it predominates in a mass; that in dry 
seasons its effects are more apparent, and whether it attracts mois- 
ture from the atmosphere, or whether it acts as a stimulant or con- 
diment, is of little consequence so long as its effects are certain, 

On account of the small quantity of salt, in weight, required for 
manuring lands, it is no inconsiderable recommendation, because on 
that account it may with ease be conveyed to the most rough, steep 
and mountainous parts, to which the more bulky and heavy manures 
most in use could not be carried, but with infinite labor, and at an 
expense far exceeding all the advantages to be effected from it. 

For a top dressing, a composition of salt and lime, 4 bushels of 
the former and 12 of the latter, to the acre, has been highly recom- 
mended for grass lands infested with moss, and promoting a more 
vigorous growth of grass. Its beneficial effects on asparagus beds 
is well known to gardeners, giving a deeper color and a more vigor- 
ous growth to the plants. 

Salt itself is considered, by some, rather too harsh in its nature, 
but mixed with ashes, say six of dry ashes to ten of salt, well mixed 
together, which is sufficient for an acre, and spread upon the furrow 
and harrowed in. By being thus mixed, one particle incorpor- 
ates and mollifies the other, and if conveyed into the earth bya 
soapy, smooth method, will prove the real enricher the earth wants, 
to send forth vegetation. 


IS INDIAN CORN—MAIZE—A NATIVE OF THIS COUNTRY? 


This question, a highly interesting one in natural history, is some- 
times asked, and without having particularly or critically looked in- 
to the matter, we have always answered that it was. Such has been 
our general and undoubting impression. We believe that all along 
our Atlantic borders, it was found by the first European visitors, a8 
constituting the staple upon which the natives depended, when the 
products of the chase failed. It was limited to be sure in its culti- 
vation, not only because the forecast of the Indian was proverbially 
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deficient, but also because his implements were necessarily of the 
rudest kind. The use of iron, we must recollect, was unknown, 
and the spade could only have been formed by chiselling the stone 
into something like a shape, that would admit of its penetrating the 
earth, We make the following extract from the Farmer’s Ency- 
clopedia.—Ep. Far. Cas, 


Although America is doubtless the native country of a plant so 
important to her interests, still this has been a disputed point.— 
Fuchs very early maintained that it came from the Kast; and Ma- 
thioli affirmed that it was from America. Regmir and Gregory have 
presented fresh arguments in favour of its Eastern origin Among 
them is the name by which it has long been known in Europe, Ble 
de Turquie; and varieties, it is said, have been brought from the 
Isle of France, or from China. Moreau de Jonnes, on the contrary, 
has recently maintained, in a memoir read before the Academy of 
Science, that its origin was in America. The name Ble de Turquie, 
no more proves it to be of Turkish origin, than the name of the 
Italian Poplar or Irish potatoe, proves that the tree and the plant 
grew wild in Italy and Ireland. It can only signify that it spread 
from Turkey into the neighbouring countries. [ts general cultiva- 
tion in Southern Europe, and the production of some new varieties, 
proves nothing with regard to the country of the species. In fa- 
vour ofits American origin, is the fact that it was found ina state of 
cultivation in every place where the first navigators landed: in 
Mexico, according to Hernandez; and in Brazil, according to 
Zeri; and that in the various countries it had proper namés, such 
as Maize, Flaolli, &c.; whilst, in the Old World, its names were 
either all of American origin, or from the neighbouring region, 
whence it was derived. Immediately after the discovery of Ame- 
rica, it was spread rapidly in the Old World, and soon became com- 
mon, a fact not reconcilable with the idea of its former existence 
there. To these proofs, Aug. de Saint-Halaire has added another, 
He has received from M. de Larranhaga, of Monte Video, a new 
variety of maize, distinguished by the name of Tunicata; because 
instead of having the grains naked, they are entirely covered by the 
glumes. This variety is from Paraguay, where it is cultivated by 
the Guaycurus Indians, a people in the lowest scale of civilization ; 
and where, according to the direct testimony of one of them, it 
grows in the humid forests as a native production. 

The early authors who have written about America, with few if 
any exceptions, mention maize as an indigenous grain. Thus 
Acoste, in his Natural History of the West Indies, calls it “ Indian 
wheat, to make bread of,” and says “that it was the only grain 
found in the West Indies by the Europeans: that it grows upon a 
long reed with large grains, and sometimes two ears on a reed, on 
one of which 700 grains have been told; that they sow it grain by 
grain, and not scattering, as is done with wheat; and it requires a 
hot and moist soil. There are two sorts of it,” says our author, 
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“one large and substantial, the other small and dry, which they 
call ‘ muroche.’ The leaves of it and also the reed are very good 
food for cattle, green; and dry, it serves as well as straw. The © 
grain is better for beasts than barley, but they must drink before 
they eat it; for if they drink after it, it swells and gives them pain, 
The Indians eat it hot, boiled, and call it ‘ mote,’ and sometimes 
toasted. There is a sort of itlarge and round, which the Spaniards 
eat toasted ; they also grind it and make cakes, which they eat hot; 
and these, in some places, they call ‘arepas.’ They also make 
bread, to keep, and sweet cakes of it.” 

As Acoste died in 1600, at Salamanca, in his sixtieth year, this 
must he regarded as very early testimony upon the subject. He 
surely would not have been so very particular in his description of 
this grain had it been previously knownin Europe. Indeed entire 
ears of Indian corn have been found enveloped in Peruvian and 
Mexican mummies, preserved long before the discovery of 
America. 

It is probable that some inferior species of the genus to which 
maize belongs, have been found in Guinea, Turkey, and other por- 
tions of the old world; but that the kinds now so highly valued and 
generally cultivated were of. American origin, there can be no 
doubt, both from the strongest negative and positive evidence.— 
Maize is now extensively cultivated in Asia and Africa. In Europe, 
it is only in the extreme southern parts, France, Spain, and Italy, 
that the crop can be raised so as to be profitable. 


The authorities cited above, are considered pretty conclusive in 
the matter In anessay on Indian corn, which may be found in the 
2nd volume of the Farmers’ Cabinet, and which was delivered by 
Peter A. Browne, before the Chester County Cabinet of Natural 
Science, the writer says he ‘has taken extraordinary pains to as- 
certain its history,” and after he has given the details, he thinks it 
easy to pronounce, to what portion of the Globe the rest of the 
world is indebted for Indian corn. He cites numerous authorities, 
the general bearing of which, undoubtedly is, that the plant in ques- 
tion isanative of America. Robertson in his History of America, 
speaks of the natives of the Southern continent confining their iv- 
dustry to rearing a few plants, which in a rich soil and warm climate 
were easily trained to maturity. ‘ The chief of these,” says he, 
‘is maize, well known in Europe by the name of Turkey or Indian 
wheat, a grain extremely prolific, and of simple culture;”’ 

Prescott in his Conquest of Mexico—and we consider hima 
careful investigator—says “the great staple of the country, as 
indeed of the American continent, was maize or Indian corn, 
which grew freely along the vallies, and up the steep sides of the 
Cordilleras to the high level of the table land.” And Baron Hum- 
boldt, insists that it was found by the Europeans in the New World 
from the south of Chili to Pennsylvania, and, says Prescott, “he 
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might have added to the St. Lawrence,” for the Puritan emigrants 
found it on the New England coast, wherever they landed. 

We raise annually, in the United States from four to five hundred 
millions of bushels of this noble grain. It has sometimes been 
termed the meal, the meadow and the manure of the American far- 
mer, and we can but feel alive to its history, as well as its cultiva- 
tion. For cattle and hogs, there is no produce of the field that can 
equal it; and for man it only gives precedence to the nutritiousness 
of wheat.—Ep. Far. Cas. 


From Coleman’s Agricultural Tour. 


GENERAL RULES FOR PLOUGHING. 


The depth of ploughing, the width of the furrow-slice, the num- 
ber of plouughings which should be given to land, and the season at 
which it should be executed, depend on such a variety of circum. 
stances, that it would be difficult to prescribe any universal rules. 

The objects of ploughing are, to loosen the soil, and to render it 
permeable to the roots of plants, that they may extend themselves 
for nourishment and support; to make it accessiole to the air and 
rain, from which, according to modern theories, it gathers both oxy- 
gen and ammonia, for the fuod of plants; and lastly, to give an op- 
portunity of incorporating manures with the soil, for their support 
and growth. It has another object, of course, where greensward 
is turned over, which is, to bury the herbage then on the ground, 
and substitute other plants. 

The depth of ploughing varies in different soils, and for different 
purposes. The average depth may be considered as five inches, 
but no direction on this subject will be found universally applicable. 
Three of the most eminent practical farmers with whom I am ac- 
quainted here, plough not more than three inches; but the surface 
mould, in these cases is very thin, and the under stratum is a cold, 
clammy chalk. One farmer, whose cultivation is successful, and 
wh cultivates “alight, poor, thin, moory soil, with a subsoil of 
either blue or white clay, peat, or white gravel,” carefully avoids 
breaking up the cold subsoil, and cuts up the sward with a breast- 
plough, which is a kind of paring spade; and after burning the 
turf and spreading the ashes with a due application of artificia! ma- 
nure, consisting of equal quantities of lime, wood and turf ashes, 
at the rate of sixty bushels to the acre, and sowing turnip-seed, cul- 
tivates between the rows with a single horse plough, which cannot, 
of course, take a deep furrow. The second year of the course, 
when he sows wheat, he ploughs it very lightly with a horse, after 
having first breast-ploughed it, so as thoroughly to cover in the ma- 
nure which the sheep who have been folded upon the land have left 
uponit. The third year it is breast-ploughed, sown in turnips, and 
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cultivated between the rows with a horse, as before described. The 
fourth year it is simply breast-ploughed for barley. The fifth and 
sixth years it is in grass. Thus, in the whole course of a six years’ 
rotation, this land is only ploughed four times by men, and three 
times with a single-horse plough. Another farmer in the same 
neighborhood says that, upon this description of land, any other 
than the breast-plough would not leave the ground sufficiently firm 
for wheat. Mr. Pusey, M. P., whose excellently managed farm I 
have had the pleasure of repeatedly going over, in remarking on 
the above accounts, says, “ Occupying similar land, | may add that 
I never plough it deeply, but I repent of so doing; and am falling 
more and more each year, by the advice of neighboring farmers, 
into the use of the breast-plough, instead of the horse-plough.— 
This manual labour is quite as cheap, for a good workman can pare 
such hoilow tender land at 4s., or even at 3s. per acre. It is possi- 
ble that the drought of our climate in Gloucestershire and Berk- 
shire may be one cause of the success of this practice in those coun- 
tries, and that the same soil, if transferred to Westmoreland, would 
require deeper working. Therefore, without recommending shal- 
low cultivation in districts where deep ploughing has been hitherto 
practised, | would merely waru beginners against plunging reck- 
lessly into the subsoil.” These examples are certainly well worth 
considering. 1! do not understand that these practices at all mili- 
tate against the doctrine of the advantages to be obtained from sub- 
soiling. In cases where subsoiling and thorough draining are not 
applied, this shallow ploughing may be preferred, as the mingling 
of the cold and inert subsoil with so thin a surface of vegetable 
mould would doubtless be prejudical, at least fur a length of time; 
but the improvement of such land by a system of thorough drain- 
ing and subsoiling is another matter, to which I shall refer in its 
proper place. There are considerable tracts of this moorish land 
—that is, a thin, black, coarse peat, not half decomposed, resting 
upon a cold and hard pan of gravel or clay, or what some persons 
have mistaken for marl, in Massachusetts, and other parts of the 
country, the improvement of which, so far as my experience has 
gone, has been almost hopeless, 

While upon this subject, | may as well give the results of the 
management of the first farmer referred to, and therefore subjoin 
them. ‘ By this mode of management, an economical system is 
followed up through the whole course, by being nearly all perform- 
ed by manual labour, by which means a remunerating crop will be 
produced, and the land always kept firm, which is the only difficulty 
to be overcome on this description of soil, The farm, when first 
taken by me, was wet; as much out of condition, and as light and 
weak, as it well could be—parts of it being merely held together 
by the roots of grass and weeds natural to moory land, but which 
must be very prejudicial to the production of those crops that are to 
benefit the farmer. I commenced by draining, and then pursued 
the foregoing system of cultivation, by which my most sanguine 
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expectations have been realized, though I was told that the land 
would be too light and too poor to plant wheat after turnips. I have 
never found any ill effects from paring and burning, experience 
having taught me that it produces a manure particularly beneficial 
to the growth of turnips; thereby enabling me to firm the Jand by 
sheep.” This farmer speaks of performing a great portion of his 
work with manual labour. I think some part of it might rather be 
called pedestrian than manual; for, if he ploughs his land by men, 
he treads it out by women. He says, “ Before the horse-roll can be 
used, [ send women to tread it, and if occasion require, tread it 
again; after which, I have it twice hoed. I have found more bene- 
fit from this mode of pressing than any other, being done at a time 
when wheat, on this description of soil, requires assistance.””* 

I have found other farmers, who, with their wheat crops on light, 
chalky soils, ploughed in a very shallow manner, and then were 
accustomed to tread their land with sheep, in order to give the 
wheat plant a firmer footing; as, otherwise, in a very light soil, it 
might be thrown out by the wind. These cases, however, must all 
be deemed exceptions ; and the general rule in England, where the 
soil admits of it, and manure is abundant, is that of rather deep 
ploughing. Five or six inches is the average depth; in many 
cases, much more than this. The loam, or vegetable mould, is, 
without question, the great source or medium of nourishment to the 
plants. Be it more or less deep, it is always safe to go to the bot- 
tom of this, and, by gradually loosening a portion of the subsoil, 
or lower stratum, and incorporating it with the mould, and render- 
ing it accessible to the air and light, it acquires the nature of mouid, 
and the whole arable surface is enriched. The deeper the soil, the 
more deeply the roots are permitted to descend, and the more 
widely they are enabled to spread themselves—unless they pene- 
trate a substratum unhealthy from wet or the too great prevalence 
of some unfavourable mineral substance—so much the more luxu- 
riant and productive is the vegetation likely to prove. The depth 
to which the roots of plants will go down in search of food or mois- 
ture, where the soil is in a condition to be penetrated by them, is 
much greater than a superficial observation would induce us to sup- 
pose, It is confidently asserted that the roots of some plants— 
such, for example, as lucerne and sainfoin—go to a depth of fifteen, 
twenty, and even thirty feet. This seems scarcely creditable. Red 





* This is a use to which women have not as yet been put in our “ half-civilized” coun- 
try. I dare say, however, many persons think that it is very well to make such clever 
animals serviceable ; their “‘ keep,” agriculturally speaking, is somewhat expensive ; and, 
as they have their share in the pleasure of consuming, they may as well take their part 
in the Jabour of producing. Whatever any persons may think, however, I wjll say no 
such uncivil thing ; but since the celebrated danseuse, Fanny Elisler, returned from the 
United States, after a two years’ tour, with a gain of twenty thousand pounds, or one 
hundred thousand dollars, it cannot be denied that the Americans are quite willing to 
pay for the use of women’s feet—in a way, we admit, more elegant, tasteful and classi- 
cal, but certainly not more respectable, and not half as useful, as that of treading the 
wheat-ground. 
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clover is known to extend its roots to the depth of three feet, and 
wheat to the depth of two or three fect, where the condition of the 
soil is favourable to their extension, Von Thaer, the distinguished 
agriculturist, says, “he has pulled carrots two and a half feet long 
the tap-reot of which was probably another footin length.” The 
tap-root of a Swedish turnip has been known to extend thirty-nine 
inches; the rvots of Indian corn full six feet. These statements 
may appear extraordinary; but, by xe free, and loose texture of 
the soil, it is obvious a good husbandinan will give every opportuni- 
ty for the roots and their extremely fine fibres, to extend themselves 
as far as their instincts may prompt them. 

Next to the depth of ploughing, the width of the furrow-slice is 
to be considered. This, of course, depends mainly upon the con- 
struction of the plough. A plough with a wide sole or base, in the 
hands of a skilful ploughman, may be made to cut a narrow furrow- 
slice; but a narrow-soled plough cannot be made to cut a wide fur- 
row-slice, though it may sometimes appear to do so by leaving a 
part of the ground unturned, which the furrow-slice is made to 
cover. Where, as in old ploughed land, the object is solely to leave 
the ground loose and light, it is advisable to take a very narrow 
furrow. Where, ctherwise, the objeci is to move greensward or 
stubble ground, and to cover in the vegetable matter, such a width 
of furrow must be taken as will cause the slice, as it is raised by 
the share, to turn over easily. This width may generally be reck- 
oned at nearly twice the depth, though less will auswer ; but a fur- 
row-slice of equal sides would not turn, but stand on end. The 
manner in which the furrow-slice will be turned depends somewhat 
upon the form of the mould-board, but more, in general, upon the 
skill of the ploughman. ‘Two modes are adopted; the one to lay 
the furrow-slice entirely flat, shutting its edge exactly in by the 
edge of its neighbour; the other, to lay it at an inclination of 45 
degrees, lapping the one upon the other. The former mode, where 
land isto be sown with grass seed, and, as the phrase is with us, 
laid down, is undoubtedly to be preferred. Perhaps, in any case 
where a grain crop is to be cultivated, it should be preferred, as its 
beneficial effects have been well tested in the United States. 1n the 
United States, however, from a higher temperature, the vegetable 
matter thus pressed down may be expected sooner to be decom- 
posed, aud thus sooner furnish a pabulum for the growing plants, 
than in a climate where, ina much lower and more even tempera- 
ture, the decomposition cannot be expected to take place so rapidly. 
In other cases, and for vegetable crops—I mean in contradistine- 
tion to grain crops—a different mode of ploughing, that is, laying 
the furrow-slices one upon the other at au agle of 45 degrees, or 
half turned over, would Jeave the ground more loose, as well as ex- 
pose a larger surface of the inverted soil to be enriched by the ait. 

In this way, by harrowing and rolling, the vegetable matter will 
be completely buried. This mode of ploughing is evidently pre- 
ferred throughout the country, as 1 have seldom seen the sward 
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completely inverted and laid flat, though I know the practice pre- 
vails in some countries. To avoid having any of the grass protrude 
itself between the furrow-slices, they have here, what I have never 
seen in the United States, a skim-coulter, that is, a miniature plough 
share or blade, placed under the beam, and so adjusted as to cut an 
edge from the furrow-slice, as it is turned over; this piece so cut 
off, at once dropping down, and being buried under the furrow- 
slice as it goes over. The consequence is, that there is no grass on 
the edge of the furrow-slice to show itself, and great neatness is 
therefore given to the whole work. There is another mode of 
ploughing, which I have sometimes seen practised, by which the 
furrow-sliée is not merely lifted, but may be said to be rolled over, 
or twisted ina sort of bag-fashion. This seemed to me to be prin- 
cipally owing to the concave torm of the mould-board, for no work- 
man could have done it with a straight or convex form of mould- 
board. It would seem to render the soil more friable and loose ; 
but every departure from a straight line, or wedge form of the 
mould-board, evidently much increases the draught. The skim- 
coulter, to which I have referred above, somewhat increases the 
draught, but in a very small degree. 

The great object of the English farmers in ploughing, seems to 
be the thorough pulverization of the soil; and they are, therefore, 
very seldom satisfied with one ploughing, but their land is repeat- 
edly ploughed, scarified and harrowed. They cross-plough their 
land, and think it desirable to reduce the sward Jand to a fine tilth, 
tearing it to pieces, and bringing all the grass, and roots, and rub- 
bish to the surface, that they may be raked up and burned, or car- 
ried to the manure heaps. The propriety of this practice is, in my 
mind, quite questionable. It would seem to me much better to 
turn the sward completely over, and then cultivate un the top of it, 
without disturbing the grass surface, leaving that, when thus turned 
over, to a gradual decomposition, that it might in this way sapply 
food to the growing crop, whereas the abstraction of so much vege- 
table matter, must greatly diminish the resources of the soil.— 
Where, however, the field is infested with twitch grass, (triticum 
repens) in which, indeed, many of the fields in England abound to a 
most extraordinary extent,—there may be no getting rid of it, but 
by actually loosening and tearing it out; but where it is a mere 
clover ley, or an old grass pasture or meadow, the taking out and 
removing the vegetable matter, seems to be a serious waste. Even 
the twitch might be managed where the crop is to be hoed, though 
In grain crops, its presence is extremely prejudicial. 





A NEW ARTICLE. 


The Albany clay (tertiary) with certain additions, is about to be 
employed in the manufacture of knife handles. The article is ex- 
tremely beautiful and resembles the finest carnelian agates, and is 
susceptible of a beautiful polish. [Am. Quar Jour. 
VOL, VI.—NO. 95. 25 
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From the Western Reserve Magazine. 
CULTURE OF STRAWBERRIES. 
Hotty Sprine Nursery, 
Near Bloomfield, Nelson Co., Ky., Jan. 26, 1846. 


Before I commence the history of my experience in cultivating 
strawberries, it will be proper to remark that people can honestly 
differ in opinion, and on many subjects various theories can be tested 
and the truth extracted therefrom. 

More than thirty years ago 1 commenced cultivating strawberry 
vines, and at first obtained but little fruit ; and as 1 was then but a 
new beginner, the directions of every person were well received, 
and the old (and I hope exploded) doctrine of having male and 
female plants set together, appeared rational to me; and the con- 
sequence arising therefrom soon proved that my beds produced but 
moderately at first, and every year after rendering them more 
worthless, I plainly saw that | must know more, or abandon the 
business ; and with me at that time I had every thing to hope for 
and nothing to lose, by any experiments 1 could make. Conse- 
quently I sought new kinds to commence with. ‘The first kind was 
from Philadelphia, called scarlet hautbois—and asI knew the weak- 
ness of my judgement, induced me to choose the first of May to set 
out my plants, when I could select such as had branches of young 
fruit on them, The following year 1 had a great crop for the size 
of my bed ; and since that time | have always set out my plants about 
the first of May, when the young fruit is about the size of garden 
peas or larger. When cabbage plants can be set out and live, 
strawberry plants can be set out with equal success. The first sum- 
mer the vines must be kept clean, and the runners laid aside when 
dressing them; and ground can be made to produce near one hun- 
dred bushels per acre in one yéar; but the passway between the 
beds must be excluded in the measurement. Notwithstanding I 
never set out any but female plants, sterile (male) plants will soon 
appear, which no doubt originate from seed of berries that ripen 
and are trod down by the feet at gathering time. 

I have found it a good plan to mow my beds over before the first 
of August, which can be done with safety when the ground is not 
too dry. And to make speed and save much labor in keeping my 
beds clean, I make them long and narrow, and early every spring 
harrow them severely. My soil is clay, with but little sand: ins 
sandy-soil 1 expect less harrowing would do—which could be known 
by the quantity of vines harrowed up; and in no case ought more 
than one fourth of the vines to be removed, After harrowing, all 
loose vines and trash should be taken from the beds with a hand 
rake ; and if the soil is not sandy, a top dressing of fine sand, raked 
over, is of great benefit. If there is any kind of strawberry that 
will not produce good crops of fruit on my plan, others must have 
it; for none of that description have been received by me as yet 
and [have about ten kinds—the Hovey seedling amongst them: 
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but that kind I have not yet fully tried. If any one differs with me 
in opinion, the evidence to support the statements now made, can 
be annually witnessed here. James ALLEN, 


Hotty Sprine Nursery, 
Near Bloomfield. Ky., Jan. 30. 


Mr. Elliott :—If I have made proper experiments in the cultiva- 
tion of strawberries, the following statements may be received as 
true :— 

When strawberries are cultivated in the country, birds frequently 
carry the fruit from the beds and scatter the seed over a farm; and 
numerous beds or plantations can be seen produced in that way ; in 
some places they will be all males, (sterile plants,) and in other places 
all female, (bearing plants,) and to find both kinds together is not as 
common as to find them separate. The blossoms of the two kinds 
can be easily distinguished. 

The centre part of the blossom is called pistil, and the small stems 
or threads around the centre are called stamens; and the small balls 
on the head of the stamens are called anthers, which ¢ ontain the dust 
called pollen: when the blossom expands, the anther soon bursts, 
and by the impregnation the pistil will be fed, until the young fruit 
begins to form. The sterile plants produce a larger and more flat 
blossom than the others, with higher stamens and larger anthers, and 
a seemingly almost flat pistil. 

And to my judgment, what might appear rational upon close in- 
spection, will be found completely superseded by the structure and 
nature of the female blossoms, as they are what may be called her- 
maphrodite, containing both male and female organs in the same 
blossom—which induced me to consider it useless and hurtful to 
plant the two kinds together, As the sterile kinds produce no fruit, 
they increase faster than the others, and soon overrun a bed and 

make it worthless. Good beds can be greatly injured by letting the 
vines be too much crowded, which by harrowing can be avoided. 
Very early in the spring is the time to do it; while the plan of 
ploughing up the beds every third year can be dispensed with for 
double that length of time, by harrowing them well every spring, 
and removing the loose vines and trash from the beds with a hand 
rake. The harrow I use on my beds has thin broad teeth, resem- 
bliug froes, which cut the ground deep, and slice it as much as 
needed. JAMES ALLEN, 





From the N. Y. Farmer and Mechanic. 


DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


The Chesnut. When planted in well-chosen situations, this tree 
is one of the greatest ornaments to parks or extensive grounds. Its 
fine foliage, picturesque and stately growth, render it a noble and 
beautiful tree. It is this tree which graces the landscapes of Salva- 
tor Rosa, who painted in the mountains of Calabria, where it flour- 
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ishes. Its ramifications are more straggling than even those of the 
oak, while its fuliage, which is more loose and brilliant in its color, 
is less subject to the attacks of insects, and its yellow and umber 
tints greatly relieve the sable hue of the fir and pine, and act like a 
blossom to enliven the month of November. 

The White Beech —Is one of the handsomest of our native forest 
trees, and, in stateliness and grandeur of outline, vies even with the 
Oak. Its silvery bark contrasting strongly with the sombre trunks 
of other trees, renders its beauties conspicuous in our woods, while 
the graceful spreading pendulous boughs, with their glossy foliage 
marks its elegance in the park, and the grounds of country resi- 
dences. 

The Horse Chestnut —Is an exotic of pre-eminent beauty, stand- 
ing singly upon a lawn is one of the most beautiful trees that can 
be planted. The only objection being the early fall of the leaves, 
but when planted in a deep rich soil, and moist ground, it will retain 
its foliage as Jong asthe Oak. No tree can exceed its beauty du- 
ring the month of May, when its bold and elegant spiral blossoms, 
white, delicately mottled with red and yellow, are conspicuous at a 
distance, and pleasing on approach. 

The Tulip Tree —Is a fine tree, of large stature, high beauty and 
hardihood, and, as its name imparts, unites the charm of abundant 
pale yellow flowers, mottled on the inner surface with red and 
green, bearing some resemblance to tulips, with beautiful leaves 
six or eight inches in breadth, of very ornamental form and color. 
When placed near the red and scarlet Oaks, its foliage contrasts 
with them finely, particularly, when, in the autumn, it opposes its 
yellow tint to their shades of crimson. 

The Maple——The several varieties of Maple claim the attention 
of the planter. The scarlet flowing maple is the most ornamental 
of allthe species. It is the earliest tree whose blossoms announce 
the return of spring. Its small tufts of grass deep-red blossoms, 
unfold more than two weeks before the leaves. In early spring, it 
is decidedly the handsomest tree of our forests ; in autumn, at the 
first approach of cold, few trees can contend with it in beauty ; its 
leaves assume various colors, first a straw color, then a bright yel- 
low, then all the different shades of red, and finally the foliage be- 
comes one mass of orange and crimson. . 

Sweet Gum Tree.—* We hardly know a more beautiful tree than 
the Liquid amber in every stage of its growth, and during every 
season of the year. During the whole of the summer months, it 
preserves unsoiled that dark glossy freshness which is so delighfu! 
to the eye; while the singular, regularly pulmate form of the 
leaves readily distinguishes it from the common trees of a planta- 
tion. But in autumn it assumes its gayest livery, and is decked in 
colors almost too bright and vivid for foliage; forming one of the 
most brilliant objects in American scenery, at that period of the 
year. When planted in the neighborhood of our fine maples, ashes, 
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and other trees remarkable for their autumnal coloring ; the effect, 
in a warm, dry autumn, is almost magical.” —Downing’s Landscape 
Gardening. 

The Three Thorned Acacia —Is a tree of excellent pinnated foli- 
age, and derives some interest from the number of thorns that in- 
vest its branches; but it is rather a garden than a park tree, it 
requires a deep rich soil, and a warm situation. In winter, these 
triply-pointed thorns, and the long seed-pods, which hang upon the 
boughs at that season, gives the tree a very singular appearance. 

The European Larch.—This is the tree so often mentioned in 
descriptions of Scottish scenery. It forms a lofty tree, and will 
grow extremely well on almost any soil, even on those that are bar- 
ren, and as well in clay soil as any other. It thrives exceedingly 
even on the declivities of hills and the sides of mountains, and will 
resist the severest cold, and is therefore calculated for bleak situa- 
tions. Its growth is rapid, its timber very valuable, and it is a beau- 
tiful tree for ornament. 

The Mountain Ash.—This tree like the Larch, has long been con- 
sidered as one of the greatest ornaments of Highland scenery.— 
The flowers are small, white, and produced in large corymbs during 
Spring. But its chief beauty is its bright red liveries, which hang 
in clusters on the end of every branch, from summer until winter. 
It is one of the first among Ornamental Trees. 

The Dogwood Tree.—Notwithstanding this tree is found so abun- 
dantly in our woods, it is still well calculated to decorate pleasure 
grounds. Early in May, the flowers appear, and completely covered 
the tree with their ‘‘ snowy garniture.” The fuliage, and berries in 
the Autumn assume a deep red color, and judiciously contrasted with 
evergreens make quite a display. As this tree is every day becom- 
ing more scarce, it should be transplanted, and preserved to beautify 


the grounds of our residences. Rusticus. 
New-York, March 7th, 1846. 


BOTS AGAIN. 
BY MR, M. W. PHILIPS. 


Messrs. Editors :—Your last number of Vol. 5, I have just been 
reading, and find in the Veterinary Department an article from the 
Boston Cultivator, with your remarks thereon—the subject, “ Bots 
in Horses.” 

I have been an owner of horses for many years, and have unfor- 
tunately never been rich enough to dispense with my personal at- 
tention to these animals. Iam, “ by authority” of the University 
of Penn., an M. D., and unfortunately never had enough practice 
to enable me to sit at my table and write prescriptions. Besides 
all this, I was born of practical parents, and think I am practical, 
somewhat. 
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I will not ridicule any man’s notions; nor in saying what I think, 
do I wish to insist that | am sight only, and that all others are 
wrong; but in giving my opinions, I wish to use language that will 
express them without offence to any, and yet to be firm. 

I can see no benefit to accrue to the horse or child by such a para- 
site as the worm, nor do I conceive that either is ever injured whilst 
in a state of health. The animal becoming diseased, these insects 
act as irritants, and produce evils frequently irreparable——and are 
thus called a disease of dots, or worms, as the case may be. I have 
not had a case of dots among my stock, save in one mule, for 6 
years, and that one is quite eb} ect to it. I have never had a case, 
— in 3 mules and two or three horses. ‘They were generally 

dyanced in years, and were always greedy feeders. 

One of the worst cases I ever saw, where the bots had eaten 
through the stomach, was in a mule, But let me tell you the case. 
A pushing planter, not living out of this State, had to buy corn ; he 
had no fodder, either shucks cr hay, for his mules. He bought 
corn from a flat boat—it was boadly damaged. Some of this corn 
was turned into a hollow log in a lot, and some 20 or 30 work mules 
were turned in, after having ploughed hard all day. The next 
morning one mule was dead.“ He died of the bots.” I denied it, 
and insisted he died of —bad treatment. He was opened ; bots had 
cut through the stomach, and it was pretty well filled with corn, 
coarsely ground, and nearly as dry as if it had come from the mill, 
No wonder the bots cut out; they were hurrying off to get a drink, 
and to search for better quarters. 

I have seen many horses “ with the bots,” and have cured many 
of the colic, with an ounce of good laudanum, I have seen soap 
suds, molasses, fish brine, strong brine, and all that, fail; and 1 have 
seen laudanum fail, but only in two cases. One case I had, of a 
fine, high bred mare. I had stopped all night at a half breed Indi- 
an’s in this State, who keeps a carriage and charges high. He had 
no fodder. I used every precaution not to let my mare get too 
much corn, aud especially when warm; but next morning, in less 
than an hour after starting, she was in agonies. I led and drove for 
2 or 3 miles toa stage stand, | kept by an old acquaintance. I could 
not command laudauum—the s siage drivers knew all about it—fish 
brine, strong soap suds, soot, Xc., was given, but tono good, | got 
on for a few miles further, and there ‘emptied down her an ounce 
vial full of laudanum. In one hour she was well, and I rode “on 
my way rejoicing.” 

I could repeat other cases, but why do it? our brethren of the 
plough handles will not yield up their preconceived opinions. 

As to wiping off the egg of the fly, “it is all in my eye and 
Betty Martin.” Can any “living man carry with him, into the field, 
with his carriage, buggy, &c. &e., a pot of hot water and acloth ? 
No sir, whether it be Clater, or Johnston, or any other big name, it 
matters not; we must think for ourselves, pay a proper “regard to 
authors’ sayings—but not believe that any man is beyond error.— 
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Look at the thing fairly, and excepting with horses in a stable, it 
cannot be done. It is sheer theory to talk of it, and is to be classed 
with the notions of teachers who teach at their desk. Let them go 
to the field, to the road, to the chase, they will see how unavailing, 

If the experience of myself and my father for now over forty years, 
can bear on the subject, | would say feed regularly ; feed liberally 
with sound grain and provender ; salt freely ; water regularly ; don’t 
feed when the horse is heated; and don’t over-work. You need 
not have hot water or a towel, nor fish brine, nor chicken fixings ; 
for you will seldom need any thing of the kind —sometimes soot and 
laudanum, which any old woman knows is good for the colic, will 
be needed, and if used in time this is all. 

I had a few years since “a case of bots,” in one of my carriage 
horses, and a noble fine horse he was. I tried many remedies, 
aimed at the relief of the cholic, but all were unavailing. He was 
opened—no bots at all; but near halfa gallon of venous blood, very 
dark, was around the kidneys. I could also bring up other cases 
where death ensued on the symptoms attending “ the bots,” and not 
a bot was seen. 

My opinion is that there is no such disease as ‘the bots.” I 
think horses that eat greedily~-not fed regularly—over-worked, 
&c. &c., are disposed to the cholic, some cases of which, cause the 
animal to swell, others do not; and that according to the violence 
of the attack, or the peculiar symp'oms, do doctors and other per- 
sons give it the name of “ the bots.” 

Sage tea, soot tea, and laudanum, will generally cure either, if 
used in time; of the two first there is no danger—of the latter, an 
ounce every two hours until relieved will not injure. I have given 
one once at once, and in half au hour I have given half an ounce 
more, which was sufficient. 

I wish you to clearly understand that I am not a practising physi- 
cian. Ihave been—and am now as much of an overseer as if [ 
were receiving wages—at least I giye all the attention to some 250 
acres that is received. I may err, but if I do, it is an error from 


attention to business, not from my desh. 
Log Hall, Mississippi, January 1846. [Prairie Farmer. 


THE REFUSE OF THE WOOD YARD. 

The best disposition which c.n be made of the refuse of wood 
yards, is first to char it, and then spread it either in the garden or 
meadow, Scrape up the pure vegetable matters with the dirt, and 
keep up a smothered fire until the whole is well charred ; some 
portions will be burnt to ashes, wnd the rest will remain in the form 
of fine coal. By pursuing this mode, the farmer gets rid of dirt 2nd 
the harbor for fleas and other vermin, and obtains a valuable ma- 


nure, from which he will derive a profit for years to come. 
[Am. Quar. Jour. 
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COMPARATIVE VALUE OF FODDER. 


As it may be somewhat interesting to some of our agricultural 
readers to know the comparative value of most kinds of fodder when 
compared with good hay, we subjoin the following table, based upon 
actual experiment, showing what quantity of other kinds of fodder 
are equal to a given quantity of good hay. The result has shown 
us, that 100 pounds of good hay are equal to 


275 pounds of green Indian corn, )} 59 lbs. oats, 

442 ‘rye straw, 45 “ peas and beans, 

164 “ — oats straw, 64 “ buckwheat, 

153 “ pea stalk, 55 “ Indian corn, 

201 ‘* raw potatoes, 65 “* acorns, 

339 “ mangel wurtzel, 105 ‘“* wheat bran, 

540 “ turnips, 108 “rye bran, 
54 “ rye, 167 ‘* wheat, pea, oat chaff, 
46 ‘“ wheat, 179 “ rye and barley. 





From this statement we learn that, 

Sixteen pounds of hay are equal to thirty-two pounds of potatoes ; 
and fourteen of boiled potatoes will allow of the diminution of eight 
pounds of hay. [N. Y¥. Far. § Mech. 





ON THE AGENCY OF CALORIC, 


In permanently modifying the state of aggregation of the Molecules of Bodies ; by 
Warren De ta Ruz, Esq., Mem. Chem. Soc. of London, 


The principle which is suggested by the fact that most, if not all, 
mineral bodies undergo a change in the arrangement of their parti- 
cles, even when subjected to a moderate amount of heat, may be 
applied in explanation of the mode in which originally soft deposites 
become consolidated. An example given by the author, which 
was, when precipitated, an exceeding light deposit, but on being 
subjected to a heat between 200° and 300° Fahrenheit, it became 
exceeding hard and compact ; and if the cake is afterwards broken 
up and ground, the particles still retain their hardness. 

Chalk too, though in its natural state is soft and difficult to be cut 
into slips, yet when baked it becomes hard and ceases to crumble, 
and may be cut into any fourm we choose. So rocks, originally soft 
or in a state of mud, in order to become hard, require only a mode- 
rate temperature, provided it is long continued. Hence, it is un- 
necessary that ranges of rocks of this country termed metamorphic, 
should ever have been heated to the amount which some geologists 
maintain. It is even unnecessary that the temperature should have 
been elevated since their deposit, so as to char their vegetable mat- 
ters, in order to become dense, solid strata with a crystalline struc- 
ture. [Am. Quar. Jour. 


















-PRINCE’S LINNEZAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND 


NURSERIES—F usuine, near New-York. 


The Great Original Establishment, WM. R. PRINCE & CO., have, ; 
just published their Unrivalled Desctiptive Catalogues of FRUIT and 
ORNAMENTAL TREES and PLANTS, comprising the largest assortment of the: 
various classes, and the greatest collection of new and rare varieties ever yet offered to. 
the public, and at greatly reduced pricés;. Every variety of Trees and Prants is in- 
dividually described witha precision never before evinced in any European or American. 
catalogue ; and the gross blunders of other catalogues are also set aright. The collecs. 
tion of ROSES comprises above 1200.splendid varieties. These superior catalogue- 

will be sent gratis toevery post-paid applicant. . : 
Flushing, Oct. 25, 1845, WM. R. PRINCE & CO. 
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RUFFIN’S CALCAREOUS MANURES $1. 
ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, 


Tn a course of Lectures for the Board of Agriculture, delivered 
between 1802 and 1812, By Sir H. Davy. 


For sale at A. E. MILLER’S, No 4 Broad-st.. - 
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TO OUR READERS. 

The letter “ On Marl” which we publish in part in this Number, 
from our late Gov. Hammond, will command the attention of our 
readers. We have inserted it in our Journal to aid in giving ita 
wider circulation, and to help the experimental farmers in their 
knowledge of the subject. ‘The other selections will be found inte- 


resting and useful. 


the ashes of sugar cane,” from our esteemed correspondent, Prof. 
Chas. U. Shepard; but was received too late for insertion in this 
number—it will appear in our next. 





TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

We shall continue to publish the names of those generous pa- 
trons, who pay us for the Southern Agriculturist, because we think 
they are supporting a work of public utility, and performing the 
part of patriots. In order to assist those at a distance who have 
not complied with our frequent.calls, we insert a method by which 
we may get vur dues through the Post-oflice. An order on the 
Postmaster in Charleston, will be thankfully received ; the following 
is the form: 








P.O., (Date.) 
Sir,—Please pay the Publisher of the Southern Agriculturist, 
dollars, it being the amount this day deposited by A. B. as 
subscription money for said paper. 
(Signed,) C. D., Postmaster. 


To the Postmaster at Charleston. 








i 


Next, a notice to the Postmaster on whom the order is drawn :— 
’ ree , (Date.) 
i Sir,—Mr, A. B., has this day deposited in this office a 
dollars, which you will please pay the publisher of the Sothern 
Agriculturist, on presentation of my order on you for the amount. 
Respecfully, yours, 











: C. D., Postmaster. 


To the Postmaster at Charleston. 


This should be sent under frank to the Postmaster at Charleston, 
before the money can be drawn. 


We acknowledge the receipt of an article on the “ Analysis of 





Gano, 


“Toy 





